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calling his attention to the resemblance between his statue and the 
small bronze in the British Museum M Chapu searched his note- 
books, found the sketch he had made, and forwarded it along with a draw- 
ing of his own statue The resemblance extends only to the posture of 
the two figures , and the most that can be said is, that the sight of our 
small bronze may have helped the sculptor unconsciously to select, from 
among other conceptions then floating in his mmd, the one which he finally 
worked out The moral of the story seems to be that the most insignifi- 
cant of our statuettes may, on a propitious occasion, render a true service 
to an artist And the reason no doubt is this, that many of them repro- 
duce the conceptions of men more gifted than the actual makers of the 
statuettes 

At present we know almost nothing of who the men were who 
made our bronze statuettes, whether they had been attached to the 
workshops of sculptors, or whether they were a class by themselves, 
standing m much the same relation to the sculptors as the painters of 
Greek vases stood to the great painters of their day Most probably they 
were a class of minor artists created by the constant demand for statuettes 
to be dedicated in the temples The excavations on the Acropolis of 
Athens and at Olympia have shown how vast must have been the number 
of the statuettes deposited by devotees in these places 

On the other hand, it does not follow that the whole of our bronze 
statuettes had been made by this special class of craftsmen We are told 
of one sculptor whose small models fetched extravagant prices, and we can 
believe that even greater men than he had occasionally produced statuettes 
finished with every accuracy of detail, and had allowed them to be cast in 
bronze There may have. been some etiquette Limiting the production of 
such figures That we do not know , but certainly not a few of our 
statuettes are of such excellence that we can hardly believe them to be the 
work of minor craftsmen, notwithstanding the extraordinary skill we see 
occasionally displayed by those other craftsmen, the vase painters 

We have almost no direct information as to how far bronze statuettes 
had been employed by the Greeks for the adornment of their dwelling- 
houses We know that Alexander the Great carried about on his cam- 
paigns a small bronze Heracles, the work of his favourite sculptor 
Lysippos In Roman times Sulla earned in his bosom when in battle a 
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small figure of Apollo, and much the same is told of Nero and of 
Hadrian. We may fairly conjecture that the desire to be surrounded 
in their homes by beautiful bronzes had been customary among the well- 
to-do people of antiquity. Pompeii and Herculaneum were essentially 



Fxc z — Bronze Mirror case 
Greek xcork , about 400 b c British Museum 


Greek towns. Possibly enough the luxury of pm ate life may have been 
greater there than m the older cities of Greece proper. But even making 
a liberal allowance of that kind, v,c should still be struck by the number 
of beautiful bronzes in the museum of Naples, collected from the rums of 
private houses at Pompeii and Herculaneum In many instances these 
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bronzes were attached to pieces of furniture, or were kept in show-cases, 
as nowadays Larger specimens stood on piliars These bronzes are 
exclusively of Greek workmanship, and we may fairly suppose that in 
Greece itself there had prevailed a more or less similar degree of house- 
hold taste At present we have at all events this testimony, that m Greek 
tombs of the best age there are frequently discovered bronze mirrors 
supported on statuettes of great beauty, as also circular mirror-cases 
grandly enriched with reliefs, as in Fig 2, with its splendid steadfast face 
set in the midst of wavering curls It cannot be supposed that these 
objects had not previously served for daily use or household adornment 
When we find large numbers of statuettes presented to the temples of 
the gods we are almost bound to conclude that these objects had been 
precious in the eyes of the donors Many of them no doubt were images 
of a favourite deity, as of Athene on the Acropolis of Athens We can 
understand these having been purchased and taken direct to the temple 
without in any way being associated with the home life of the devotee 
But there remains a vast number of bronzes found on the Acropolis 
and at Olympia which do not come into this category It may be that 
the donors of these had usually no feeling beyond that of making a 
gift to the god Still one would like to think that a large proportion 
of the bronzes found on the sites of temples had at one time been 
valued m the daily life of the people To surrender what was most 
prized for the sake of future happiness was an idea familiar to the 
Greeks The reader will remember the incident of Polycrates He had 
been told to throw into the sea what he valued highest, and chose a ring 
from his finger But apparently he had not been sufficiently sincere 
m his choice, because the ring was found subsequently inside a fish and 
brought back to him 

It is interesting and almost necessary to compare for a moment the 
bronze with the terra cotta statuettes which also exist in great numbers 
in our museums One would suppose that the terra-cottas must have 
similarly served the purpose of household adornment before being 
committed to the tombs, and that the same models which had been 
made for the bronzes would have been utilised again for the cheaper 
production of terra cottas As a matter of fact the later terrra cottas, 
from Tanagra and elsewhere have little in common with the bronzes 
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The) reproduce only a limited number of types, such as that of a 
beautifully dressed woman They nng the changes on this type 
indefinitely It would almost seem as if they had been made for the 
women’s quarters in Greek houses At all events, in singular contrast 
to this limitation of the terra cottas is the boundless variety of subject 
in the contemporary bronzes It is only when we go back to older 
periods that we find a closer alliance between the bronzes and terra-cottas 
not only in the subjects they represent but even more remarkably in 
the style of workmanship So much is this the case that one is tempted 
to believe that in the older times the same class of craftsmen who made 
the bronzes made also the terra-cottas It was a simple matter to make 
a clay mould from a bronze statuette and then to take a cast from it 
in terra-cotta The only difficulty was this, that the bronze original 
being in most cases highly finished down to the minutest detail, it was 
necessary to employ the finest possible clay in making the mould and 
the cast A consequence was that this extremely fine clay became easily 
cracked under the process of firing That is obvious in a number of 
specimens in the British Museum It was natural that the bronze-workers 
who in the first instance had modelled their figures in clay, would 
combine with their more proper occupation the production of copies in 
a cheaper material 

The only exact information we possess as to the composition of 
ancient bronzes is derived from the analyses that have been made in 
modern times No doubt Pliny gives certain statements (xxxiv 6, 9), 
but they are useless when he mentions details, and only amusing where 
he reports that the ahoy which made the Corinthian bronze so famous 
had been discovered at the sack of Corinth by the Romans under 
Mnmmius, when vessels of gold, silver, and bronze melted together m 
the conflagration and produced a golden bronze That was in 146 b c , 
whereas the charms of the gold-like Corinthian bronze had been known 
long before Nevertheless, the story, though of late origin, may have 
been based on a tradition as to the use of gold as an alloy of bronze, 
because from several specimens of ancient bronzes that have been 
analysed it has been seen that gold and silver were actually employed 
An archaic fibula yielded 7 per cent of gold, over 20 per cent of silver, 
and 73 per cent of copper Another belief was that the Corinthian 
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bronze derived, its beauty from being cooled in the water of the fountain 
of Peirene 

Having given this brief introductory sketch, I may now state that 
my purpose in this monograph is to select only such of our statuettes 
as may reasonably be brought into connection with certain epochs of 
ancient sculpture, not altogether for the sake of the bronzes themselves, 
but in a greater measure because of the opportunities they afford of 
associating them with sculptors of renown, and of tracing the influence 
of Greek sculpture outside of Greece itself, as among the Etruscans or 
among the peoples of Gaul and Britain In the history of Greek art 
much is already known of its main epochs, yet hardly a year passes 
without something being brought to light from Greek soil which shows 
how much there is still to be done in the way of a more minute analysis 
of artistic motives and style in the sculptures with which we have been 
long acquainted In this and the next chapter I propose to consider 
a certain number of bronzes of the archaic period, not because of any 
particular artistic importance in themselves from a modern point of view, 
but because they help to show how the artistic mind of those early times 
was working its way towards a new solution of the problem of what 
sculpture should be It was a critical moment for the Greeks Therr 
poets had already shown how the Greek language could be modulated 
into new forms of song, undreamt of by the older nations of antiquity, 
and never since surpassed The sculptors had to take up the same 
parable , and if less successful in many instances than the poets, we must 
remember that the methods and appliances of sculptors are not so easily 
changed as those of poets 

We begin with a figure which has been longer and more widely known 
than any other , and the reason is this that up to now it is the best copy 
in existence of a particularly famous statue We are told that Darius, King 
of Persia when he sacked the town of Miletus in 494 n c , carried off 
from a neighbouring temple, long famous for its oracle, a bronze statue of 
Apollo, the work of a Greek sculptor, Canachos After a lapse of nearly 
two centuries, when Persia had been forced to yield to the Macedonian 
conquest, the statue was returned to Miletus, and thereafter appears on 
the coinage of that town, where it is represented as an archaic statue of 
Apollo holding out a fawn in his right hand Many instances are known 
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of statues which had become famous in one way or another, being copied 
on local coins ; and when it was remembered that Pliny had described the 
Apollo of Canachos as holding out a deer in one hand, hardly a doubt 



could remain that the figure on the coins of Miletus was that same 
Apollo. But the workmanship of the coins is too rude to be of any 
artistic use. At this point the statuette comes to our aid. "VVe see at 
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once that it has been copied from the same original as the coin And 
though much may be wanting in the spirit, as undoubtedly there is in the 
details, yet we may be thankful for being thus able to realise at least the 
pose, the proportions, and the general structure of the original 

There is, however, one difficulty that ought to be mentioned here, 
though it is more curious than serious Pliny says (I quote the transla- 
tion of Miss Jex Blake, xxxiv 75) “ Kanachos made the nude Apollo 
which is named the Lover, and is m the temple at Didyma, of ASgmetan 
bronze, and with it a stag so poised upon its feet that a thread can be 
drawn beneath them while the heel and toe alternately catch the ground, 
both parts working with a jointed mechanism in such a way that the 
impact suffices to make them spring backwards and forwards ’ At first 
sight this description seems to answer to a different type of Apollo, either 
the one in which the god holds a deer by the fore feet while the hind feet 
touch the ground, or another in which he holds out on the palm of his hand 
a deer standing on its feet In both these instances some such mechanism 
could have been employed as that described by Pliny, and it might 
perhaps further be argued that the maker of the statuette, finding it 
difficult or unsuitable to reproduce the deer standing on its feet, had 
modified it as we see in the bronze On the other hand, no such modi- 
fication was necessary on the coins It would there have been as easy to 
render the fawn standing on the palm of the god as lying on it, which is 
the case on the coins 

So far as I remember, no one has succeeded m reconciling Pliny’s 
description with the deer lying on the palm as seen on the statuette and 
on the coins , and till that is done we must, I think, conclude that Pliny 
has mixed up two different statues of Apollo by Canachos Now we 
know from another ancient writer (Pausamas, ix 10, 2) “that Canachos 
had made two separate statues of Apollo, that the difference between 
them consisted in this, that the one was of bronze u hile the other was 
of cedar-wood, that they were identical in size and appearance, and that 
any person who had seen the one would not require much knowledge 
to recognise the other as the work of Canachos M It seems odd that 
Pausamas, after insisting so expressly on the identity of the two statues 
in all but the material of which they were made, should have added the 
remark, “that any person who had seen the one would not require much 
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knowledge to recognise the other as the work of Canachos ” In the 
circumstances it seems to me possible that these w'ords may contain the 
admission of some difference of detail, the one statue haung the deer 
lying on the palm of the hand, the other having the deer standing on 
its feet on the palm of the hand, or perhaps even holding it by the fore 
feet while the hind feet reached the ground 

The cedar statue was to be seen in a temple dose to Thebes, and was 
known as the Apollo Ismemos, from the nver that flowed close by The 
bronze statue of Miletus was called the Apollo Philestos, an epithet which 
Miss Jex-Blake has translated “the Lov er * as others had done before 
The translation may be right, but it is curious to find the one statue 
known by a strictly local designation, and the other, its duplicate, by so 
vague a title as “the Lover’ One would rather expect to find under 
the epithet Philesios a corresponding local name 

But what w as the symbolism of holding out a deer on the hand ? 
We often see the goddess Aphrodite holding out similarly a dove, Athene 
an owl, Zeus an eagle, Poseidon a dolphin or the head of a horse In 
these instances the creatures held out in the hand are the symbols of the 
deities, just as the deer no doubt is the sy mbol of Apollo It is the 
meaning of this action of holding out on the hand a symbolic animal that 
one would like to ha\e explained Had the sculptor merely intended to 
indicate Apollo, as distinguished say from Hermes, a deer at his feet would 
have done equally well I suppose the holding out of it in the hand 
implies a greater demonstrativeness, as much as to say, “That is my 
favourite animal , when you see it, respect it as you do me ” With the 
same significance Athene and Zeus hold out with the right hand a Victory, 
the greatest of divine symbols 

The bow which had been held in the left hand of our figure was also 
a symbol of Apollo Among other functions he was a god of the chase, 
to whose arrows many a stag may have fallen We must be careful, 
however, not to imagine that the fawn in his right hand has been intro- 
duced by the sculptor to indicate the trophies of Apollo The creature 
is too small and insignificant for that Something different must have 
been intended The tm\ form would indicate the class of creatures 
which Apollo protected till such times as they were fit to look after 
themselves against the fir-reaching bow Yet even with this explanation. 
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one feels that there is something not altogether as could be wished m 
the juxtaposition, of the fawn and the deadly bow 

Cicero, with an air of deprecation for those who, like himself, valued 
such minor things as works of art, says, “ Who of us does not know that 
the statues of Canachos are too rigid to be true to nature ? ” The remark 
applies perfectly to our statuette, which is plainly too rigid to be true to 
nature Yet we may wish that Cicero had gone more into particulars, 
and left us a detailed criticism which we could have understood But 
his remark is at least the testimony of one of the greatest men in the 
world’s history to the effect that Canachos, whatever his faults, was one 
of the sculptors of Greece whose works were worthy of study It was 
easy for Cicero as for us to point to the rigidity of such figures as the 
Apollo But we have to bear in mind that every age has its limitations, 
whether conscious of them or not, and that in the age of Canachos these 
limitations prescribed that a statue, even when meant to be m repose, 
could not be rendered except as strained throughout every limb Public 
taste would have revolted against anything else If one could imagine 
— what of course is an impossibility — a sculptor of those dajs producing 
a statue with all the freedom of movement of the Apollo Belvedere, I 
suppose it would have been received with shouts of derision, as befitting 
the work, of an artist two centuries in advance of his time The taste 
of the age abhorred everything that was not precise, more or less formal, 
and always gracious to look upon according to its own standard So 
much so, that one wonders how a great sculptor could express himself 
within such limitations, but that is because we exaggerate what seems to 
us artistic fetters and hindrances, forgetting that to those early sculptors, 
unconscious of such hindrances, every new step in advance must have 
appeared an inspiration of infinitely greater moment than lie can now 
realise — looking back as we do, while they looked forward 

From these considerations we turn again to the Museum statuette, 
remarking that if it be compared with others of about the same date 
it will be seen that it has a distinction of its own which alone would 
mark it off as a copy from a celebrated statue The elaborate way in 
which the hair is arranged in two rows of curls over the brow is not 
what one would expect in a statuette It will be observed that they 
project in a very prominent manner, so much so that if this projection 
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were proportionate!) increased in i lift-sized statue the effect 'would be 
ridiculous The inference seems to be that in the original statue this 
manner of wearing the hair had been a conspicuous feature which the 
copyist had determined to preserve at all costs 

The shortness and slightness of the thighs in comparison with tht 
lower part of the legs give the statuette a singularl) ungain!) appearance 
We cannot charge so glaring a fautt to Canachos, with all his rigidity of 
pose, but we can imagine a cop)ist of later date nussmg b) just a little a 
system of proportions which he no longer understood 

To what date, then, arc we to assign the bronze statuette ? Was it 
copted from the statue before it was carried off to Persia by Darius, or 
was it made after the statue was restored to Miletus in the third century 
lie’ I am inclined to the latter alternate e not only for the reasons 
already given, but also because in the rendering of the bodily forms there 
is a remarkable softening down and rounding off where m true archaic 
work we see tile forms of bones and muscles sharply and strongly defined 
The return of the statue in the third century was as we have seen, the 
occasion of introducing representations of it on the coins of Miletus, and 
we may reasonably conclude that the public rejoicing had led also to the 
production of statuettes of the famous Apollo, copied as exactly as was 
possible in a later age It nny be asked, “ If all these allowances have to 
be made for the copyist, what remains of the original of Canachos 
T here remains this, that however much the copyist may have varied from 
the original to its detriment, yet the bronze statuette stands out con- 
spicuously among its contemporaries as a copy of a great statue, and that 
up to now it is the only thing we can turn to with any confidence when 
we read in ancient writers of the fame of Canachos 

I he statuette of Victory (Pig 4) to which I next call attention is b\ 
itself an interesting example of archaic sculpture in the sixth ccnturv 0 c 
Though worked in the round, the figure is practically a relief The wuJe- 
sprciding wings with their close-lying pinions, the fine flat folds of the 
drapery, and the sideward movement of the goddess, have all been thought 
out on the archaic principles of relief such as prevailed in the sixth century 
T he swiftness of her movement is clearly and decisively expressed in the 
upper folds of the dress and in the long tresses of hair which arc dashed 
backward m her speed, but still it is all in the manne- of a relief, and tha* 
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js not surprising- when vve remember to what extent the energies of early 
Greek sculptors had been devoted to relief in bronze What the object 
may be which she holds in the fingers of her right hand has not been ex- 
plained Nothing of the kind occurs in the Victories of subsequent art 
But we must be prepared to expect small difficulties of that sort when we 
recollect that at the time with which we are at present concerned, both 
art and poetry abounded in winged female figures, which served to the 
Greek mind as personifications of many different powers, such as fate, 
strife, and so on , the one seldom distinguished from the other except by 
some slight emblem In time these numerous personifications became 
consolidated, so to speak, in the figure of Nike or Victory , and we can 
hardly be far wrong, though as yet we cannot explain the object in the 
right hand, in identifying our bronze as a Nike 

In the art of the great age it was usual to give Victory a pose as if 
flying with her wings raised almost upright from the shoulders, and in 
many of these instances we see how magnificently the wings of a great 
bird may be combined with the human form The splendid curve of the 
wing, just where it springs from the body of the bird, is, I suppose, un- 
rivalled in nature as an indication of physical power In that great age 
the wings of Nike had become accepted as facts, and sculptors were free 
to use them in accordance with their own knowledge or observation of the 
actual wings or flight of a great bird 

But in the archaic age of the sixth century b c the wings of Victory 
were mainly accepted as mere auxiliaries to her speed She might even 
have wings to her heels as well as to her shoulders The one thing to 
attain was swiftness Her movement is generally in a horizontal direction, 
and may be described as running with the imaginary help of wings 
Apparently the artists had no intention of trying to reconcile the action 
of these figures with the natural movement of a bird beyond that of 
spreading the wings sidewards Truth of that kind was of less import- 
ance to them than the beauty of the wings themselves, with their long 
sweeping lines enclosing narrow, fiat surfaces which he contiguously, and 
appealed irresistibly in an early stage of art, when artists did not care 
for more truth to Nature than what was necessary for the moment 

Another delight of those early sculptors was in the contrasts which 
they found, or established, between the more or less horizontal lines of 
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the wings and the vertical lines of the drapery ns seen in the bronze 
The effect was one of balance and stability ns agninst the rapid movement 
of the figure There was the contrast also between the feathers of the 
"mgs rigid and flat by nature, and the folds of the dress where they 
are thrown into irregularity by the accident of movement 7 here was 
the contrast also of nude forms as against drapery and wmgs I have 
pointed to these contrasts, not because it is necessary to emphasise the value 
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and importance of them at all times, but specially because in the older 
arts of Egypt and Assjria nothing of the hind had been recognised to 
any extent , because the Greeks wen. the first to indicate the supreme 
importance of such things, and because in our statuette the separate 
values of wings, draper), and nude forms have obviousl) been the subject 
of anxious consideration 

In archaic sculpture of the sixth centur) n c v\c have often occasion 
to notice the habit of lifting the skirt a little It was the fashion then 
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for women to wear long dresses falling to the ground in many fine folds 
especially on public occasions when they went to attend ceremonies ir 
the temples Ordinary prudence would suggest lifting the skirt from 
the ground But we see this action frequently also in figures which art 
standing placidly It is almost always only a slight movement, just 
enough to throw the otherwise vertical and straight folds into becoming 
disorder Most probably the effect was fully appreciated by the women 
themselves It was certainly seized on eagerly by the artists of the time 
Even in our bronze statuette it is retained as we see by the action of 
the left hand, although this action was hardly necessary in her case when 
the agitated movement of the figure was of itself sufficient to furnish 
any amount of disorder in the folds of the dress But force of habit 
was strong Force of habit was also answerable for the manner in which 
the drapery is made to descend to the pedestal in a large broad mass 
In a marble figure we can readily understand how that would have been 
necessary or advisable for strength and security But in a bronze that 
hardly needed to be thought of, and cannot well be accounted for except 
from the influence of sculpture in marble But apart from this we know, 
from a number of winged bronze figures found some years ago on the 
Acropolis of Athens, how firmly established in archaic art had been this 
custom of making the drapery descend to the pedestal in a broad mass 
The upper folds of drapery which, like her tresses, are being driven 
backward by the force of her movement are, of course, thinner and lighter 
than the heavy mass of the skirt, and therefore much more susceptible to 
movement That the artist has observed this very well must stand to 
his credit, considering how seldom observations of this kind occur in the 
art of his time 

In Greek legend we read that the first sculptor Daidalos had fashioned 
a pair of wings for his son Icaros, who, having soared aloft gaily for a 
space, at last reached a point where the artificial wings gave way, where- 
upon he fell headlong into the sea If we may judge from ancient repre- 
sentations, the wings of Icaros are supposed to have been attached to his 
arms at the shoulders and wrists, much in the manner of the right arm 
and wing of our bronze, and in accordance with the general rule of figures 
of this class The exceptions are few where the wings start in the front 
of the body as if springing from the chest bones, though it must be 
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allowed that the effect so produced conveys a much more obvious 
resemblance to a bird, and therefore a more appropriate application of 
wings to the human form than in the other case, where the wings spring 
from the shoulder-blades and appear like auxiliaries fitted to the arms. 
Another curious exception is that of Hypnos, the god of sleep, of 



whom there are several ancient representations in existence, in particular 
a beautiful bronze head in the British Museum, all alike going back to 
some famous original apparently of the time of Praxiteles if not actually 
by him (Plate II.). The wings start from the temples, and we know 
that in this instance the wings are those of a night-bird, such as an owl, 
which travels without noise or sound. We know further that Hypnos 
on one occasion was ordered to take the form of some such night-bird 
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formed by successive generations of one and the same family, of whom the 
best known were Mikkiades, Archermos, and the two sons of Archermos, 
Bupalos and Athenis, whose sculptures, it was slid, had brought more 
celebrity to Chios than all its vines Among the places where their works 
were to be seen, outside of their native island, was Delos, where the marble 
Nike was found Pliny was too much occupied with the romantic element 
m the lives of these sculptors to furnish a list of their works But we 
learn from another ancient writer not only that Archermos did make a 
figure of Nike, but also that he was the first to give her wings 

The finding of another pedestal inscribed with the name of Archermos, 
on the Acropolis at Athens, does not necessarily prove anything more than 
that a statue by him had found its way to that most critical of cities, but 
it has suggested — the suggestion is now generally accepted — that those 
beautiful archaic marble statues of women still to be seen on the Acropolis 
were the work of his immediate descendants If that is ever shown to be 
true, it will then be possible to appreciate the extraordinary attraction which 
this new phase of sculpture in marble had created, and how much was due 
to the Chian school 
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and to pipe from a tree till he put to sleep Zeus, the father of gods 
and men But we have no explanation as to why the wings of Hypnos 
should start from his temples When we see a pair of wings springing 
from the hair of Hermes, the messenger of the gods, we accept them 
as representing the winged cap or petasus which he usually wore, and 
as indicating either the speed or the silence with which he travelled 
Hypnos had no occasion for speed It was silence that was his gift, and 
silence after all is the best inducement to sleep Among mankind it is, 
as has been remarked, a general habit, in lying down to sleep, to rest the 
temples on the hollow of the hand There is probably some good 
physiological reason for so universal a practice But it is enough for 
our purpose that ancient artists had observed this habit The next step 
would be to assign the temples as specially the seat of sleep and to 
attach to them the silently moving wings of a night-bird 

So far we have said nothing of what is perhaps the most interesting 
feature of our statuette of Victory, its relation to a marble statue found some 
years ago in the island of Delos, and now in the museum at Athens, along 
With its pedestal, on which is inscribed the name and genealogy of its 
sculptor, Archermos of Chios (Tig 5) Had the Delos statue been found 
without its inscribed pedestal, we should probably have thought little 
more of it than of other archaic statues of the same general character, 
and certainly no one would have attempted to associate it with the famous 
name of Archermos, so little do we comprehend, as I have already said the 
importance which attached in early times to every new advance in art, 
however slight it may seem to us now We should have recognised 
that the Delos statue belonged to an age of transition from working m 
bronze to working in marble The rendering of the hair over the fore- 
head in formal wavy lines would have told us of the surviving influence 
of bronze, while in the rest of the figure the simplicity of the forms and 
their structural character would have made it clear that a new era of 
sculpture had dawned with the introduction of marble 

The inscription on the pedestal, stripped of its poetic form, says that 
the statue was the work of Archermos, son of Mikkiades of the island of 
Chios Its importance lies in its obvious connection with a passage of 
Pliny, where that writer gives with unusual detail and with much circum- 
stance an account of the early school of sculptors in marble in Chios, 
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formed by successive generations of one and the same family, of whom the 
best known were Mikkiades, Archermos, and the two sons of Archermos, 
Bupalos and Athems, whose sculptures, it was said, had brought more 
celebrity to Chios than all its vines Among the places where their works 
were to be seen, outside of their native island, was Delos, where the marble 
Nike was found Pliny was too much occupied with the romantic element 
m the lives of these sculptors to furnish a list of their works But we 
learn from another ancient writer not only that Archermos did make a 
figure of Nike, but also that he was the first to give her wings 

The finding of another pedestal inscribed with the name of Archermos, 
on the Acropolis at Athens, does not necessarily prove anything more than 
that a statue by him had found its way to that most critical of cities, but 
it has suggested — the suggestion is now generally accepted — that those 
beautiful archaic marble statues of women still to be seen on the Acropolis 
were the work of his immediate descendants If that is ever shown to be 
true, it will then be possible to appreciate the extraordinary attraction which 
this new phase of sculpture in marble had created, and how much was due 
to the Chian school 



II 

Archaic Etruscan Statuettes 

It is not many years ago yet since all archaic bronze statuettes were 
regarded as Etruscan Most of them that were to be seen in museums 
had been found m Etruria, or at all events m Italy, while as to the few 
which had unquestionably come from Greece, the answer might have been 
heard, that they must have been imported into Greece from Etruria 
An ancient authority 1 told that the Etruscan sculptors’ work (signa 
Tuscanica) had Found its way everywhere In Greek literature the 
references were many that testified to the admiration in which Etruscan 
metal work, such as candelabra, vases, and armour, were held by the 
Greeks ” There the question stood Nothing more was to be said till 
the time came for active exploration # in Greece itself One excavation 
after another brought to light numbers of archaic bronze statuettes, till at 
last it began to be asked whether, in fact, not a few of the archaic bronzes 
found in Etruria itself had not been imported there from Greece That 
was turning the tables with a vengeance A lively division of opinion 
ensued either the Etruscans had no artistic originality, and were mere 
imitators of the Greeks , or they had distinct artistic gifts of their own, 
while subject to the influence of the contemporary Greeks In these cir- 
cumstances, the first thing we have to do is, to learn to discriminate such 

1 PI inj', xxxiv 34, “Signa Tuscanica per terras dispersa quae in Etruria factitata 
non est dubium ’ 

8 As regards candelabra see Athena os,xv 700, t« tu! v Aixmvmv V rpyama Ti .pprjvun) 
and compare ibid 1 28’, where a Greek poet, assigning to various nationalities the 
particular thing for which each was most famous, as, for instance, the Phoenicians for the 
invention of letters the Canans for their ships, and the Athenians for their pottery, awards 
to the Etruscans supremacy in. alt kinds of bronze work useful and ornamental in a house 
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away from the conventionalisms of older times and to seek gradually a 
new sphere in the rendering of an inner organic vitality. No one can 
say that Antenor was the first to strike out on this new path. Others of 
his contemporaries may equally have been searching in the same direction. 
That is quite possible. But we have to remember also that the task 
assigned him in making a group of the two Tyrannicides was one which 
could not but have stirred in him a deep and strong emotion. The 
children in the streets of Athens were then singing a rude ballad of how 
Harmodtos and Aristogeitcn, concealing their daggers in branches of myrtle 
as they marched in public procession, found an opportunity of stabbing to 
the heart the man who had not only wronged them personally, but was 
an evil to the state. How deeply the people were moved by the event 
may be gathered from the song of the children, which has survived till 
now. In such circumstances, the sculptor, who accepted a public com- 
^ssion to celebrate that first great step towards freedom, would naturally 
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These statues are known from ancient copies, and as regards one of them 
we may very confidently say that no better comparison for it could 
be found than our bronze statuette. The type of head is different 
to some degree, and the action of the figure is not quite the same 



Yet m both figures we have a striking similarity even in conception, 
still more in the rendering of the bodily forms. There can be no 
doubt for a moment that our bronze belongs to exactly the period at 
which Antenor made his famous group of the two Tyrannicides. It tells 
precisely the same story of the first efforts of Athenian sculptors to break 
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away from the conventionalisms of older times and to seek gradually a 
new sphere in the rendering of an inner organic vitality No one can 
say that Antenor was the first to strike out on this new path Others of 
his contemporaries may equally have been searching in the same direction 
That is quite possible But we have to remember also that the task 
assigned him in making a group of the two Tyrannicides was one which 
could not but have stirred in him a deep and strong emotion The 
children in the streets of Athens were then singing a rude ballad of how 
Harmodios and Anstogeiton, concealing their daggers in branches of myrtle 
as they marched in public procession, found an opportunity of stabbing to 
the heart the man who had not only wronged them personally, but was 
an evil to the state How deeply the people were moved by the event 
may be gathered from the song of the children, which has survived till 
now In such circumstances, the sculptor, who accepted a public com- 
mission to celebrate that first great step towards freedom, would naturally 
be in full sympathy with the popular movement, and likely to strain every 
fibre of his being towards infusing into his group something of the new 
life of freedom w hich had just dawned on Athens 

In the last stage of archaic art, the conventionalisms and vigour, both 
of them very assertive in the first and second stages, give place to an 
idealising of the bodily forms which in the next generation was to lead 
to the school of Pheidtas Simplicity and largeness of manner are 
diffused through the several principal divisions of the figure, but not 
through the figure as a whole That last touch was still wanting, as in 
Pygmalion s statue, before the goddess had breathed life into it It is 
curious how the Greeks delighted to fable the breathing of hfe into 
statues Another instance was that of Pandora, a statue turned alive by 
the breath of Athene Again it was Athene, the goddess of handicraft 
and intelligence, who gave life to the figure of a man made by Prometheus 
And we perceive something of the same turn of thought when we read 
of statues by Daidalos having to be fastened lest they should run away 
These stones were the invention of a primitive legend making age Yet 
somehow they impress us as if the art instincts of the Greeks had from 
the beginning observed that a statue, however accurate externally, must 
have part of the sculptor s own life within it 

Let us now take three Etruscan statuettes of a corresponding date. 
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and more or less akin in subject The first (Fig 8), which is also the most 
archaic of them, represents a nude male figure carrying a calf on his 
shoulder It is a type with which we are familiar m archaic Greek 
sculpture from a marble statue on the Acropolis of Athens A more 
common variant shows us a ram instead of a calf Sometimes the figure 
is expressly indicated as the god Hermes, in which case we recognise 
him as Hermes Criophoros or ram-bearer, a character in which he is 
said to have once appeared mjsteriously in the town of Tanagra at a 
time of pestilence, with the result that the plague 
ceased, to commemorate which happy issue the 
sculptor Cilamis was employed to make a statue 
of the god as a Criophoros 

There is no doubt, however, that the artistic 
type of a man carrying a calf or ram on his 
shoulders had been familiar long before in Greek 
sculpture, and there is equally, I think, no doubt 
that the Etruscan who made our statuette had 
derived hts idea from the Greeks But he had 
not derived more than the general idea He has 
no sense of proportion such as the Greek of that 
time possessed He exaggerates not only the 
size of the calf but the effect of its weight in 
pressing downwards the head of the figure 
Neither of these things is to be seen in the con- 
temporary Greek statue on the Acropolis of 
Athens In the face of the bronze much atten 
tion ts given to minute details, as if it were there 
— in the face — principally that the key to the action was to be found 
Consistently with this view everything is eliminated from the bodily 
forms which was not absolutely necessary to convey the general impression 
We may now take a more advanced specimen (Fig g) — a figure of 
Heracles which was found in the Lake of Falterona in Etruria along with a 
number of highly interesting bronzes now in the Museum It will be seen 
that it is almost a direct challenge to the second of our Greek statuettes, 
each in its way being an exhibition of how robust the human figure may be 
But a moment s comparison "will show that the robustness of the Etruscan 
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statuette has been attained to a large extent by the sacrifice of exactness 
and precision in the details of the bodily forms and by an extraordinary 
degree of exaggeration. The sculptor was not ignorant of the archaic 
rules and conventions of his time in regard to proportions and the 
defining of the separate parts of the human form. We can see that all 
over the figure. But he could _ _ _ __ _ 

not resist the impulse towards 


forcible and exaggerated ex- 
pression, such as is seen per- 
haps most plainly in the 
gigantic knot into which the 
lion’s skin is fastened on the 
breast of Heracles. The 
body is thrust forward as if 
swelling with life. The head 
is turned violently to the 
side, the features much ex- 
aggerated. The whole figure 
is an instance of breaking 
away from traditional canons 
of art without being able as 
yet to substitute another but 
equally inflexible set of rules 
A more agreeable effect is 
produced by our third figure 
to} — 1 ytAiTig man 
holding in his hand a sword, 
the blade of which has been 



broken off. In his limbs and Fie. 9 . — Etruscan Heracles . British Museum. 

bodily forms there is a youth- 
ful sensitiveness which recalls the Greeks of the best days. But having 


got over this first impression, we cannot disguise the fact that his arms 
are in size out of all proportion, that the chlamys is fastened round his 
neck with a studied effect quite foreign to the Greek spirit, and that the 
face is animated to an exceptional extent. In the face, the hair, and the 
drapery, which last presents an agreeable contrast to the nude forms, there 
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is much to be admired over and above the general attractions of the bronze 
Yet after all there remains something essentially Etruscan in the figure, 
and that something is exaggeration 

We have not jet considered what an ordinary draped female figure 
looked like in the archaic age of Greece Let us take as an example a 
bronze statuette in the British Museum which stands on its ancient pedestal 
and wants nothing but the right hand (Plate I ) Most probably that hand 
had held a flower There was much of exquisiteness among the Greek 
women of those days Satisfied with their own beauty and the perfection 
of their dress, they liked to dally with a flower in the hand as if a flower 
were obviously the one thing best suited for them Our statuette ranges 
admirably with the senes of archaic marble statues on the Acropolis of 
Athens — the same dress with its multitude of fine folds relieved by richly 
ornamented borders, and above all the same modest satisfaction as regards 
dress and demeanour If our bronze differs from them the difference 
lies chiefly in its more advanced type of face The expression of self- 
consciousness m the marble statues has gnen way to a larger and more 
ideal conception in the bronze 

Our next step is to find an Etruscan statuette of about the same 
period, and presenting much the same opportunities for the treatment 
of drapery and for the general expression In the example before us 
(Fig ll) it will be observed that the drapery, as in the Greek statuette, 
consists of two garments an under chiton which shows on the breast 
and right shoulder, as also at the feet, and an upper himation which 
envelops the figure, passing over the left shoulder But the folds of 
this upper himation are indicated with much greater freedom and greater 
attention to natural effect than in the Greek bronze, which very 
probably is due to the influence of a somewhat later stage of art 
The massive fold which runs diagonally from the left shoulder 
across the body is quite different in form from anything in Greek 
sculpture For one thing it is much ruder, and for another the pattern 
of circles incised upon it appears on the outside of the fold at one part 
and on the inside at another Similarly, where the inner edge of the 
himation is turned outwards beside the right arm the same pattern again 
appears as if the himation had been enriched with an identical border 
both inside and out That is what the Greeks never did , and certainly 
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no Greek would ever have destroyed the massive diagonal fold across 
the body with in ornamental pattern, for the aery simple reason that it 
is a large fold and not a border 



Fig io — Arthur Et rust an Drtnzx British Muirgr 


On the archaic marble statues of the Acropolis we frequentl) see a 
crown on the head nchl) decorated with painted floral patterns It is i 
crown identical in shape with that of the Etruscan statuette, but instead 
of standing out conspicuous!), not to sa) boastful!), is in the Etruscan 
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bronze, it is invariably kept down to the most modest and unobtrusive 
dimensions That was not to the Etruscan taste Their love of 
conspicuousness is seen also m the massive necklace of the bronze and 
particularly in the intensified features of the face Yet we are bound to 
acknowledge that in this figure the workmanship is often excellent 
But for an innate habit of exaggeration, the sculptor might perhaps have 
stood side by side with the Greeks of his day 

The problem whtch we stated at the beginning, and have thus far 
endeavoured to illustrate by contemporary examples from Greece and 
from Etruria, is one that cannot be solved from the statuettes alone 
We must look farther afield We must allow, for instance, that there 
were some things that the Etruscans could do almost as well as the 
Greeks in the archaic age , one was the engraving of gems, and another 
the production of gold jewellery On the other hand, there were things 
where they failed badly, and there is one branch of the minor arts in 
which their failure is very easily demonstrated — the painting of vases 
Every one knows that most of the Greek vases in our museums have 
been found in Etruscan tombs They had been imported from Greece 
by wealthy Etruscans, and it is a testimony to the good taste of these 
Etruscans that they chose the very finest specimens they could get hold 
of Their own workmen were by no means ignorant of the technical 
processes m use in the making of vases Yet somehow their attempts to 
imitate the Greeks are melancholy failures That is surely a reproach to 
a people renowned for their skill in terra-cotta work One speculates in 
vain as to the cause It is not enough to remember how the Jove of 
beautiful painted vases had distinguished the Greeks from the highly 
civilised nations or 1 ' tne .Cast, ana’ to assume nbrf nhsr sirrrre distmguisibng 
quality was likely to hold good also as against the nations of the West 
such as the Etruscans, because we know how the Etruscans admired and 
coveted these products of Greek genius, and how direct and intimate were 
their relations with the Greeks There must have been some radical 
difference in the artistic instincts of the two peoples 

One would suppose that the faculty of incising designs on bronze 
was practically the same as drawing with a fine brush on a terra-cotta 
vase In each case success depends entirely on beauty of line Is it not, 
therefore, strange that the Etruscans, who had shrunk from the attemDt 
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at vase-painting, should have devoted themselves to an extraordinary 
extent to the production of incised drawings on bronze? The explana- 
tion may lie partly in this, that it is one thing to execute a drawing on a 
flat even surface, such as the bronze mirrors and cistie of the Etruscans, 



Fic. II .— Archaic Etruscan Statuette. British Muscat. 


and a much more difficult thing to accommodate a drawing to a surface 
which curves both vertically and horizontally, as is the case with many of 
the Greek vases. Very probably it was to escape this difficulty that the 
Etruscans abandoned the painting of vases and threw their energies into 
drawing on flat bronze surfaces instead, leaving us a vast series of such 
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drawings out of all comparison with the few specimens which have 
survived from the Greeks 

We must remember that the Etruscans were never successful in 
working with the brush on a small scale In archaic times they could 
paint very well on a large scale as the frescoes testify which still survive 
on the walls of their tombs Then again it may be argued that having 
acquired, by means of their skill in bronze work, a success which had 
extended even to Greece, they would naturally not care to profit by the 
example of the Greek vases further than was suitable for their own 
special craft For example, on the Greek vases the finest drawing occurs 
on the circular ky likes, where the curving surfaces of the exterior present 
the greatest possible difficulties for the draughtsman The best of the 
Greek vase-painters revelled in covering these surfaces with drawings of 
singular beauty Whether an Etruscan would have ever succeeded in 
translating drawing of that kind to a bronze vase of the same shape is a 
question we need not discuss On the other hand, these Greek ky likes 
have in the interior a circular space which contains a drawing of one or 
more figures This was exactly what the Etruscan required for his 
circular bronze mirrors, and it is here that a comparison ought to be 
made between him and the Greek vase painter, each on his own ground 
I do not say that the result would indicate a very extensive indebtedness 
of the Etruscans to the Greeks, but it would confirm the view just set 
forth that they had in their own way profited by the vase-pamting of 
the Greeks 

Here are two of their archaic mirrors with incised designs, the one 
(Fig 12) is a youth, with widespread wings to his shoulders and wings to 
Ms shoes, mcmng mfA greaC sCmfes, and ctrrytng 1 If re ta cm e hind One 
might say, here is instance of pure Greek drawing, so finely conceived is 
this youthful figure, so essentially Greek his action of holding up a flower 
His body outlined against the background of the spreading wings, and 
these wings elaborately delineated as a foil to the simple lines of the body, 
the face of a large full type — these are characteristics singularly Greek 
Yet the drawing is Etruscan For instance, one cannot imagine a Greek 
leaving out the lines which should have indicated the bones of the chest, 
and indeed almost the whole of the inner markings proper to a figure 111 
this movement Yet these lines have been purposely omitted for the sake 
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of a particular effect of contrast with the wings. Again, one cannot believe 
that a Greek would ever have reconciled himself to so specially decorative 
a treatment of the wings, whereas that is just one of those things that fit 
in with the tendency towards exaggeration which we saw in the Etruscan 
statuettes. The movement of the figure, the spreading of the wings, and 
the winged shoes would be suitable for the Greek hero Perseus, such as 



Fin 12 — Etruscan Mirror. British Muscat- 


we see him on archaic Greek vases, and it is possible that so far the figure 
has been based on Perseus. But apart from the identification of the figure 
on the mirror, I think we have already seen enough to recognise in it a 
striking combination of the influence of Greek drawing and Etruscan 
individuality. 

On the other mirror (Fig- 13), the central figure is again one of those 
much-winged beings of archaic art — Greek as well as Etruscan. The 
peculiarity in this instance is that the wings spring from her w’aist and not 
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from the shoulders, which is perhaps just as natural, and may he regarded as 
a variant on those archaic Greek figures where the wings spring from the 
chest The wings on her shoes are much exaggerated in size Equally 
exaggerated is the action of holding out the skirt with the right hand, and 



Fic 13 — Archaic Etruscan Mirror British Museum 


yet the series of long narrow folds formed thereby is quite attractive in its 
way It is a curious action, that of the left hand raised over the shoulder 
to take hold of, or receive, something which the boy behind her appearsjo 
hold up It is curious, because of its representing an action still going 
on, in contrast to the completed action shown m the holding of the skirt, 
the position of the wings, and the general attitude of the figure I have 
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from the shoulders, which is perhaps just as natural, and may be regarded as 
a variant on those archaic Greek figures where the wings spring from the 
chest. The wings on her shoes are much exaggerated in size. Equally 
exaggerated is the action of holding out the skirt with the right hand, and 



Fig 13 — 4r chase Etruscan Mirror. British Museum. 

yet the series of long narrow folds formed thereby is quite attractive in its 
way. It is a curious action, that of the left hand raised over the shoulder 
to take hold of, or receive, something which the boy behind her appears^to 
hold up It is curious, because of its representing an action still going 
on, in contrast to the completed action shown in the holding of the skirt, 
the position of the wings, and the general attitude of the figure. I have 
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spoken of a boy standing behind her It is, however, possible that this 
and the other figure in front are not boys, but men represented on a 
diminutive scale, as was usual, among the Greeks at least, when they 
wished to indicate mortals in presence of a deit) Of that there is an 
abundance of examples on the Greek reliefs, and this is the more likely 
to be the true interpretation because the raising of the arms of the two 
diminutive figures is peculiar!) the action of adomntes or suppliants The 
m) rtle branch which one of them holds is also appropriate to a suppliant 
The central figure w ould then be a goddess and as such a being of com- 
manding stature The conception is quite in accord with the religious 
feelings of the Greeks, and no doubt it was from them that the Etruscan 
artist got his inspiration Figures bearing a strong general resemblance 
both to the goddess and to the suppliants are to be found on contemporary 
Greek \ ases But on the vases there is alw ays an entire absence of that 
element of exaggeration which we associate w r ith the individuality of the 
Etruscans, and find m the mirror before us The Etruscans took a special 
pnde in their shoes If they wore nothing else they had always their shoes 
on, in contrast to the bare footedness which the Greeks loved The two 
suppliants wear the usual pointed shoes and nothing else I suppose we 
may take it as a mere slip of the engraver that there is no sign of draper) 
on the bod) of the goddess We cannot suppose that her dress begins 
only at the waist, nor that the upper part of it had been omitted for the 
sake of some effect of contrast between nude and draped forms Or if 
that was the case, then the idea was certaml) not borrowed from the 
Greeks 

It is very exceptional to find a bronze mirror with a relief sculptured 
in the back, as in Fig 14, instead of the usual incised design Possibly 
the idea had been to combine on the mirror itself the relief which more 
properly belonged to the case A Greek would hardly ha\ e thought of 
such a thing Again, the subject in this instance is clearl) dem ed from 
the well-known Greek conception of Peleus canning off Thetis But the 
Etruscan artist has changed Peleus into Heracles and inscribed the name 
of Heracles beside him But apart from this licence, we must allow that 
he runs the archaic Greek sculptors very close in his treatment of bas-relief 
as suitable to a small bronze mirror, with its flatness of surfaces and rich 
flow of lines 
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As early as the seventh century b c the Etruscans were celebrated for 
their work in terra-cotta 1 Even in Rome the old temples were full of 
such works by them, and when m the course of time the Romans lost 
taste for these simple archaic terra-cotta statues, they did not escape the 
rebuke of Cato, 2 who told them that they might well be content with 
what had pleased their ancestors On the outsides of the temples were 
cornices richly decorated with antefixaj modelled in terra-cotta, such as may 
be seen among the remains of an archaic Tuscan temple in the Museum 
The pediments were surmounted by figures or groups, as was the temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitol with its chanot of four horses raised on the 
highest point That was the famous terra-cotta quadriga which the 
Romans had captured at Veil at the close of their ten years siege 

In Greece there was in early times a similar centre of terra cotta 
sculpture in the town of Corinth The Corinthians were an enterprising 
as well as an artistic people Their enterprise called their ships westward 
along the Gulf of Corinth They planted a colony in Corfu, and they 
were concerned in the early settlements of Greeks as far west as Sicily 
and Magna GraiCia It is easy to imagine that their intercourse had 
extended also to Etruria But there is no need to imagine this if we 
accept as i fact the ancient tradition that in the seventh century b c certain 
artist modellers in terra -cotta from Corinth had settled among the 
Etruscans, and had there introduced their art (Pliny, xxxv 1 52) There 
is no reason to doubt the authenticity of this tradition, or to assume that 
it had been invented by the Greeks as a sort of claim of superiority or 
precedence on their part over the Etruscans, because the story is not told 
primarily in connection with these artists I hey only come in incidentally 
as having accompanied in his exile from Corinth Damaratos from whom 
descended Tarquin, the King of Rome Artists do not usually expatriate 
themselves among barbarians When they leave their home they look 
forward to some favourable opportunity of cultivating their art and 
prospering in it, and on that principle we may fairly suppose that these 
Corinthian workers in terra cotta had been aware before they started 
that m Etruria they would find their particular branch of art alreadv 
being practised and received with favour 

1 Pliny, mi IS”, ‘Elaboratam hanc artem Italiae et maxime Etrunae 
’ Livy, xxxtv 4 4 
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In relating this tradition of the Corinthian artists, Pliny adds that in 
the opinion of some the art of modelling had been practised long before 
that time in the island of Samos, which lies close to the western coast of 
Asia Minor At present there is every reason to accept this ancient belief 
as well founded Every \ear brings fresh evidence in its favour 

We cannot any longer overlook a belief prevalent among the 
Etruscans themselves that their ancestors had originally come from Asia 
Minor In support of that belief we may adduce this strong bent of 
theirs towards sculpture in terra-cotta But the most we can be quite 
confident about is that in early historical times Corinth had stood in 
close relationship with Samos and Asia Minor in the East and with 
Etruria in the West, that Corinth had learned much of the art of working 
in terra cotta from Asia Minor, and had passed this knowledge on to 
the Etruscans For the present it must remain only a possibility that 
the artistic instincts of the Etruscans had come to them from an original 
community of race with the Greeks of Asia Minor, and that the aptness 
with which in later times they helped themselves to all they wanted from 
the art of Greece proper, was due also to that same community of 
origin I think this is the view which will more and more assert itself 
in regard to the Etruscans as an artistic people 

Towards the end of the seventh century b c the history of Asia 
Minor is fascinating in the highest degree New forms of verse and song 
burst into being The arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture were 
never richer or more varied How intense had been the artistic activity 
of these times may be gathered from the splendid poetic remains of 
Archilochus, Sappho, AIcxus, to take only the best names The dis- 
coveries of recent years are beginning to enable us to realise what we 
had only heard of in tradition, that the first great home of Greek painting 
had been in Asia Minor In sculpture of the archaic period we are 
fortunately rich, and in architecture we can already judge — for example, 
from the remains of the archaic temple at Ephesus — how beautifully 
\aned and luxuriant had been the details of the old Ionic temples in 
their original home How different those columns with their sculptured 
bases, their capitals \arying as if no two ought to be strictly alike, their 
elaborately caned neckings, and in short the apparently interminable 
\anety of details under a general sinulantv of aspect — how different all 
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this opulence of forms from the Ionic temples of Greece proper with 
their precision of details and their passionate search after an established 
rule as to what was the most beautiful In vase- painting, where so much 
of the charm depended on refinements of drawing and so little com- 
paratively on grandeur of conception or splendour of effect, it is remark 
able that in Asia Minor as yet hardly a trace of that art has been 
discovered Compare with this the fact that most of the great painters 
from Polygnotos to Apelles were natives of Asia Minor, and largely 
practised their art there 

On comparing the oratory of the Athenians with that of Asia Minor, 
Quintilian, one of the most observant of Roman writers in matters of 
Art, contrasts the simplicity and politeness of the Athenians with the 
extravagance of the Asian orators, as he calls them Some were of 
opinion, he says, that the inflated redundant style of speaking common 
among these latter was due to the non-Greek dement in the population 

In their inscriptions the Etruscans employed the Greek alphabet, and 
apparently had never used any other They must have known much 
more of the Greek language than its alphabet, because m the very large 
series of bronze mirrors and engraved gems which they have left us, we 
constantly come upon scenes from Greek mythology which could hardly 
have been intelligible to them without a fair knowledge of Greek 
literature We cannot well suppose that they knew these myths solely 
from Greek works of art, say from the painted vases, because in that 
case one would expect them to merely copy what they saw But this is 
not the case On the mirrors they constantly inscribe the names of the 
figures, and it is noticeable that these names, though written in Greek 
‘cWiflAK*, wot piwfi.7A i. yAvri Greak. fcswi Tbay v.vwia. ntwty 
resemble the Latin, as for instance, Menerfa, which is equal to Minerva, 
instead of Athene the Greek name of the goddess The Greek Bellero- 
phon becomes Melerpanta, and so on in almost innumerable examples 
Surely this debasing of Greek names, if we may call it so, is itself proof 
that the Etruscans had been acquainted with Greek myths and legends 
long before these myths and legends had reached them under artistic 
forms One might be justified in going so far as to say that the absence 
of Etruscan writing, except in the inscriptions, which is so remarkable 
a phenomenon in a people renowned for their art and their civilisation 
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generally, could be accounted for by assuming that the literature 
ordinarily current among them had been Greek. 

I have only attempted to illustrate in a general way the differences 
between the Etruscans and the Greeks from an artistic point of view. 
But it will be found that the descendants of those old Etruscans displayed 
much the same artistic spirit when many centuries later they formed the 
famous Tuscan schools of painting and sculpture. 
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Statuettes of the Age of Polycleitos and Myron 

There was a saying among the ancient Greeks that certain of their 
artists had represented men as they ought to be, others as they were, and 
some worse than they were The saying was applied to sculptors, 
painters, and poets alike It was not a mere passing observation which 
from its epigrammatic form had caught the public ear, for we find no 
less a writer than Aristotle employing it on several occasions But what 
concerns us for the moment is that the Roman writer Quintilian seems to 
have had this formula in his mind when speaking of the sculptor Poly- 
cleitos He says “ Polycleitos surpassed the other sculptors m careful 
study and m gracefulness, but although m general he bears off the palm, 
yet it is thought that he had one defect, that of not being able to give 
gravity or importance to his figures For just as he added grace and 
charm to the human form, so also in his figures of deities he seems to 
have failed in attaining the full measure of their grandeur He is even 
said to have avoided figures of mature age and dignity, not daring to 
go beyond beardless youth It is said that Lysippos and Praxiteles 
appr-oat.Vi'ei ttit/Ju. TresaVy ie» xR mVci-re. ’ 

From other ancient sources we know that one of the services of Poly- 
cleitos was that he had worked out for the use of sculptors a set of rules, 
which the Greeks called a canon for the construction of the human figure 
But a set of rules or system of proportions can only be of use to artists 
if it is based on a wide generalisation and on a multitude of observations 
and measurements of men as they are If that was the method employed 
by Polycleitos, we can understand how critics came to speak of him as 
having made men better than they were, or as having gone beyond the 
exact truth of nature 
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A characteristic of almost every one of his statues was, we read in an 
ancient writer, that it stood resting its weight on one leg, as in the 
Diadumenos for example ( uno crure tnstslere ) At first sight this does 
not seem any great innovation, because among bronze statuettes older 




Fic 1 ) — Marble Statue Diadumenos of l' at son Fie 16 — Marble Statue Diadumenos 

British Museum Far nest Brttssb Museum 

than his time we occasionally find a close approach to this attitude I 
think that the true significance of his innovation can only be full) 
realised when, taking as an illustration of it the Diadumenos, we observe 
how, by means of the raised arms, the whole figure is thrown into a 
momentar) poise which at once arrests the attention 

Of the Diadumenos, or youth binding round his hair a diadem won 
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in athletic games, several ancient copies exist in marble But the one 
which is generally accepted as most true to the original of Polycleitos — 
which was of bronze — is a marble statue in the British Museum found 
at Vais on in France, and not pretending to be other than a copy made m 
Roman times (Fig 15) Lately another marble statue has been obtained 
111 excavations tn Delos which, from its close resemblance to our Vaisoti 
figure, has gone some way in confirming the opinion that this type of a 
young athlete really represents the original Diadumenos 

But why should a youth who has just gamed one of the greatest 
prizes of life, and had been cheered like Ladas on an English racecourse 
— why should he be of so sad a mien ? Was it this expression of 
countenance which Pliny had in his mind when he described the Diadu 
menos as a gentle youth, in contrast to the Doryphoros as a manly boy ? 
It may have been so 

We have m the Museum another marble statue of a Diadumenos which 
differs from the rest in some important respects (Fig 1 6) The action of 
raising both arms to fasten the diadem, the inclination of the head and 
the throwing of the weight of the body on the right leg are the same as 
in the others But the type of face is quite different The expression 
is that of pride or self-satisfaction, as became the winner of a great prize 
The corners of the mouth, instead of being turned down as in melancholy, 
are turned up in joy The left leg, instead of being thrown back like 
the others, as in a deferential attitude, is put forward proudly Altogether, 
he answers to what we expect in a young athlete who has won one of the 
great prizes of life 

It is impossible to reconcile this statue with the others , both types 
cannot be traced to Poiycieitos Ana 1 as the one just a'escn bed, the 
Tarnese Diadumenos, as it is called, stands alone, while the other type, 
that of the Vaison statue, exists in a number of ancient replicas, it has 
been argued that the Vaison statue with its kindred, should be taken as 
representing the original of Polycleitos and the Farnese statue referred to 
some other sculptor We know, for instance, that Pheidns had made a 
statue of a Diadumenos, but it is not pretended that his hand is dis- 
coverable m the Farnese figure, though we cannot altogether deny that 
under its very poor execution there may he a blundered survival of his 
statue Nor does the Farnese figure answer in any w ay to what we know 
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of Praxiteles, who, on doubtful authority, is stated to have made a 
Diadumenos, or of Lysippos of whom it is known that he had taken the 
canon of Polydeitos as the basis of a new system of proportions. 

The number of replicas of the Vaison type counts for much in favour 
of tracing it to a famous original. Meantime, I will call attention to 
the statue of an Amazon by Polydeitos. The story goes (Pliny, xxxiv. 53) 



Fig 17. — J Marble lltai of Jrtazon. British Museun. 


that in a competition among sculptors for a statue of an Amazon to 
be placed in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, it was arranged that the 
decision should be left to the competing artists on the principle that each 
was to select the statue next best to his own. The result was that Polj- 
cleitos came out first, Pheidias next, Cresilas third. 

In some of the existing Amazon statues the expression of melinchol} 
is explained by a w ound visible in her side, but others, w hich have no w ound, 
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are similarly sad of countenance (Fig 17) We are told that Cresdas, one 
of the competing sculptors, had made his Amazon wounded, and possibly 
those of the statues which exhibit a wound should be assigned to him 
But, so far as Polycleitos is concerned, the question is, Was this pathetic 
expression to he explained apart from any sense of pain ? The heads of 
the Diadumenos, especially one recently acquired by the Museum, seem to 
say yes It will, I think, be allowed that the period of life between boy- 
hood ind manhood has no more marked characteristic than seriousness 
and grave demeanour , and that the observation of this had not escaped 
artists of the time of Polycleitos may be seen in the frieze of the Parthenon 
with its lines of young horsemen serious of face, grave and respectful of 
bearing It was this period of youth that Polycleitos chose as his special 
field of sculpture , and we should not, therefore, find it strange that the 
faces of his statues are usually charged with an expression approaching 
to sadness 

The other type of “ a manly boy,” as represented in the Doryphoros, 
may be judged from the marble copies of that statue which have survived, 
especially the one in Naples The features and the shape of the head do 
not differ much from those of the statues we have just been considering, 
but the expression of the face is not in any particular degree sad The 
head is planted firmly on the neck instead of being bent bashfully to the 
side, and the glance is nearly straight forward It will be allowed that 
these characteristics were rightly described by ancient writers as manly 
It seems to me probable that the ancient copyist, m reproducing the 
heads of Polycleitos, had been more faithful than m the bodily forms, 
just because of the peculiar expression by which they were recognisable 
But I do not feel the same confidence as to their fidelity in reproducing 
the bodily forms and proportions It is no doubt true that the measure 
ments of the Diadumenos and the Doryphoros, with their replicas, work 
out in a fairly satisfactory manner, whether we take the foot, the palm, 
or the digit as the unit of measurement, and, as Polycleitos is said by a 
not very authoritative writer to have employed the digit as his unit, this 
result has sometimes been cited as tending to prove that the proportions 
of these statues are true to his original, and embody his canon It is 
unfortunate that the system of proportions handed down by Vitruvius, 
and worked oat by Leonardo da Vinci, is stated to have been in use by 
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Lysippos and other sculptors, as well as by Polycleitos, which, of course, 
would be a flat contradiction of the statement that Lysippos had funda- 
mentally changed the canon of Polycleitos So far as I have seen, 
however, the Vitruvian system yields a type of figure which seems to 
correspond better with the sculptures of the frieze of the Parthenon — 
which were contemporary with Polycleitos — than with the Graco-Roman 
copies of the Doryphoros 

I have endeavoured to make the discussion of the style of Polycleitos 
as brief as possible, in view of the fact that we ha\e at best only a 
very limited number of bronze statuettes that can be associated with 
him We begin with one which in its proportions and attitude 
obviously ranges with the copies of the Diadumenos and Doryphoros 
It is a figure of Hermes, found in France, and now in the British Museum 
(Fig 18) Round its neck is a loose golden tore, which apparently 
had been added by a Gaulish owner In the right hand is a purse, 
one of the symbols of Hermes as god of merchandise From the left 
shoulder hangs a chlamys, which, though it is modern, has been correctly 
restored from other specimens It is not claimed that Polycleitos had 
ever made a statue of Hermes of this or any other type But it has 
been argued that this statuette is more or less true to his canon , and 
certainly if the marble statues we have been discussing reproduce that 
canon, there can be no hesitation in including our bronze in the same 
category There is the same short body and long legs of the Lysippos 
pattern, while the head, both m its pose and shape, has retained much of 
Polycleitos, as also the attitude of standing with the weight of the body 
resting on the right leg, and the left foot thrown back 

Let us now notice a bronze statuette in the British Museum (Fig 19), 
which seems to me nearer the ideal of Polycleitos than any of these figures 
we have been considering The figure rests on the left leg instead of the 
right, while the right foot, thrown back a little, is planted wath the sole 
full on the ground, not merely wnth the toes touching the ground as in the 
Diadumem and the Doryphon Correspondingly, the head is inclined to- 
wards the spectator s right This bronze is no late copy like the last, but a 
true Greek work of the date to which we are assigning it, and in any case is 
one of the finest Greek bronzes we possess I am endeavouring to give 
prominence to this figure, because among the vast number of statuettes 

D 
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m our Museum it is almost unique in the closeness with which it 
approaches the youths of the Parthenon frieze in its proportions, in the 
inclination of the head and the rendering of bodily forms, and because 1 am 
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in their observation of nature, they 
dom which strikes us as peculiar, 
give a lioness the mane of a lion, c 
principle was that to represent a 


inclined to look rather to the Par- 
thenon than to Gneco-Roman copies 
for the truest analogies to Polycleitos 

It is possible that among our 
bronzes there are some which may 
yet be traced back to the great sculptor 
Myron, the fellow-pupil of Polycleitos. 
For the present, however, we have to 
be content with the little we do know 
of him. We are told that in his 
statues he gave more attention than 
any one of his*time to a truthful re- 
presentation of external details, caring 
little for the expression of character. 
In his statues of athletes his first aim 
was a telling and effective composi- 
tion, with greater variety of action 
than Polycleitos allowed himself, but 
apparently with less refinement. It 
was Myron who first concentrated 
upon single statues the variety of 
movement which in older art was 
spread over many figures. His philo- 
wpkry IftSt to -ite ilra. greates/i 
possible display of action in one figure, 
and directed to one purpose. 

We must remember that great as 
was the exactitude of Greek sculptors 
yet at times allowed themselves a free- 
For instance, they would on occasion 
ir a hind the antlers of a stag. Their 
thing which seems probable, though it 


may be impossible in fact, is a lesser error than to represent a thing which 
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j«/bj improbable, however true it may be to fact. That is a principle of 
art laid down by Aristotle, and one of his instances is that of the hind with 
stag’s antlers, which seems likely enough but is not true. 


1 
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We are more fortunate in possessing a bronze figure of the Satyr Marsyas 
(Fig. 20), which, to some extent, may fairly be traced back to Myron. 
The style is doubtless much later. It cannot in fact be earlier than the 
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third or at most the fourth century b c There was therefore between 
our bronze and Myron an interval of two centuries or more, during which 
interval the representation of Satyrs in sculpture and every other form of 
Greek art was multitudinous Nevertheless it is more than probable that 
the artistic motive of our bronze was originally Myron’s In the ancient 
list of his works mention is made of a group of the Satyr Marsyas and 
the goddess Athene Marsyas was there in the act of starting back in 
amazement when Athene threw to the ground the flutes on which she had 
been trying to play One or two ancient sketches of this group exist, 
and, though poor enough, they are sufficient to identify the attitude of 
Marsyas Precisely the same attitude occurs m a fine marble statue of 
Marsyas in the Lateran Museum at Rome, which is accepted as a copy 
from Myron, and here we have it again in a slightly modified form in our 
bronze It is an attitude which seems to me to be almost a challenge to 
Polycleitos and his Diadumenos, as much as to say, “ If you wish the arms 
of a statue to be raised, raise them under some strong impulse like this, 
and not merely to fasten a diadem ” 

In our bronze the left hand is spread open with the fingers ex- 
tended, as is usual m the expression of alarm One would have 
expected the same in the right hand, but this is not the case The right 
hand is merely thrown up to the head as if more in surprise than alarm 
The strongly marked treatment of the beard and hair must be taken 
as illustrative of a particular period of art In the sculptures of Perga mon, 
which belong to the second century b c , we find the same rendering of 
the hair m rough unkempt masses But we can trace much farther back 
the desire of Greek sculptors to obtain by means of a rough treatment of 
the hair an effective contrast to the smoothness of the face ~We see it 
in the Hermes of Praxiteles 1 do not suggest that something of the 
same kind may be traced even farther back, to Myron himself Yet it is 
recorded of him by an ancient writer that with all his innovations in 
sculpture he had left the rendering of the hair just as it had been m “rude 
antiquity ' I do not believe that this expression of “rude antiquity” 
can apply to our bronze Still this expression of Phnys requires some 
explanation 

In the myth of Marsyas and Athene which Myron chose for his group 
the issue was of a milder description Marsyas suffered nothing more 
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Statuettes of the Age of Phetdtas 

When we come to the great age of Greek sculpture, it is true that 
as regards Phetdias himself we are so fir fortunate as to possess the 
sculptures of the Parthenon But incomparable as they are in illustrating 
the splendour of his genius in a series of compositions which have had 
no equal even m point of extent in the history of sculpture, there are 
times when* one turns with longing and regret to the records of his 
isolated statues We read and re-read the ancient descriptions of the 
chryselephantine statues of Zeus in the temple at Olympia and of Athene 
in the Parthenon 

We rejoice when, in digging foundations for a house in Athens or 
Patras, a marble copy of the Athene Parthenos comes to light (Fig 21) 
We rejoice, because, with all the nudeness and imperfections of these 
copies, they still preserve something of the general effect of the original 

Among our bronze statuettes there is one that deserves attention from 
its relationship to the Athene Parthenos (Tig 22) Let me first notice 
certain differences of detail The pose of the figure has been changed 
from the right to the left foot The left hand may have rested on the 
edge of a shield as in the Parthenos We cannot be certain The right 
arm has been raised, and undoubtedly the hand has rested on a spear 
held upright That is a distinct divergence from the Parthenos, where, 
as we have seen, the right hand holds out a Victory In the dress the 
only difference is that the argis is worn obliquely on the breast and not 
square across But in the fragment which we possess of the Athene 
from the west pediment of the Parthenon, the Egis is Worn in the same 
oblique fashion So that the idea was familiar to Pheidias, though he 
did not choose to employ it on his chryselephantine statue The helmet 
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is correct in having three crests, and in showing the middle one supported 
on a sphinx. But the side crests have no Pegasi or gryphons connected 
with them. 

In trying to account for these differences of detail we must not forget 
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that they are each and all perfectly consistent with the time and manner 
of Pheidias. They are not to be classed with those capricious changes 
in the aspect of Athene which occur in late Greek art. In my judgment 
the whole statuette is as true to the style of Pheidias as could be expected 
of so minute a figure 
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We are accustomed to think of Pheidias as a sculptor of colossal 
statues of gold and ivory, or of great compositions in marble brightened 
by colour and by accessories of metal We seldom associate him with 
sculpture in bronze, though, in point of fact, a bronze statue in the 
atmosphere of Greece would have been resplendent enough to range even 
with figures of gold 

As regards his famous Athene Promachos on the Acropolis of Athens, 
we are told by an ancient writer, Pausanias (1 28, 2), that this statue 
had been erected as a monument of the victory over the Persians at 
Marathon, that the point of her spear and the crest of her helmet could 
be seen from ships approaching Athens from Cape Sunium, and that the 
reliefs on her shield, representing a battle between Centaurs and Lapiths, 
were a subsequent addition by a metal-chaser named Mys in the next 
century after Pheidias On ancient coins representing the Acropolis of 
Athens ( B M Catalogue , Attica, pi 19, fig 7) we see a colossal statue 
of Athene standing on a spot where there is still visible on the rock of 
the Acropolis a cutting which had been made for the base of just such a 
statue From the coins, it appears that the figure had stood with one 
foot advanced and the right arm raised in the act of hurling a spear In 
this attitude the figure recalls the ancient and sacred image of Athene 
known as the Palladion, and probably the intention of Pheidias was to 
retain this familiar attitude while changing the artistic treatment of the 
whole figure in accordance with the spirit of his own age The title of 
Athene Promachos, which had been associated with the archaic image, 
would naturally be used also of the new statue One of our bronze 
statuettes (Fig 23) answers admirably to the conception of a Promachos 
or fighter m the vanguard This statuette comes from Athens, and seems 
to be plainly a production of the best period of art and undoubtedly 
derived from the statue by Pheidias, as it seems to me 

Let us now examine the statuette more closely The helmet has 
only one crest , there is no ornament except the sphinx which supports 
the crest, and a sphinx in that position was apparently inseparable from 
the helmet of Athene m the age of Pheidias, if, indeed, it was not 
invented by him The Parthenos had three crests, but she was a 
stately show figure The Promachos had to be warlike As regards 
the aegis on her breast with the face of the Gorgon in the centre, 
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that is all in accordance with the age of Pheidias. It is only when 
we come to the drapery that we are struck with a peculiarity of treat- 
ment. The flat close-lying folds which are observed on the body and 


down the left side of the figure ex- 
hibit a distinct element of archaism, 
at variance with the perfect free- 
dom of the Parthenon sculptures 
or of the copies of the Athene 
Parthenos. On the other hand, 
the girdle of serpents is quite free 
in its treatment, and equally so is 
the face of the goddess. The 
question is how to reconcile this 
slight archaism with Pheidias. 
Before we say that this is impos- 
sible, there are several things to be 
taken into consideration. In the 
first place, we have as yet no 
authentic copy of any statue in 
bronze by him, and cannot say 
how he may have chosen to render 
his draperies while working in that 
material. But what is more to the 
point is that the bronze Promachos 
may have been a work of his early 
period when Greek sculpture was 
still in a measure under the influ- 
ence of the archaic school in which 
he himself had been trained. The 
express statement of Pausanias (x. 
10, i) is, that the statue had been 
erected to commemorate the battle 
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of Marathon, which was fought in 490 b.c. At that date Pheidias could 


only have been a boy, and as regards the sculpture of the time, we know 


how archaic it then was from a series of marble reliefs at Delphi, which have 


survived from a building erected there by the Athenians to celebrate the 
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glorious victory of Marathon, apparently soon after the event We have, 
somehow, to account for the considerable interval of time which must have 
elapsed between the battle of 490 u c and the erection of the colossal 
bronze statue on the Acropolis We know that ten years after the battle 
the Acropolis had been entirely destroyed by the Persians, so that what 
ever monument the Athenians may have set up there for their victory, if 
any, must have gone the way of all the rest in the general conflagration 
During these ten y r ears Pheidias was approaching towards manhood, and 
it is quite conceivable that amid the new adornment of the Acropolis, 
which commenced when the Persians had been finally discomfited his 
rising genius had been recognised by his townsmen of Athens, and that 
the task had then been set him of producing the colossal Athene Pro- 
machos in bronze I am only suggesting what may well have happened 
It was a number of years after that when the sculptures of the Parthenon 
were entrusted to him But some such suggestion is necessary if our 
bronze statpette is, as I think, a copy of the colossal Promachos As a 
young sculptor Pheidias may, like Raphael m his relations toward 
Ptrugmo, have thrown into his work something of the archaic manner 
in which he had been trained Or, at all events, his early training still 
fresh in his mind, may have influenced him in retaining certain archaic 
dements which had been characteristic of the ancient type of Athene 
which his statue was intended to supersede Wc cannot ignore the 
express statement of Pausanias that his statue had been erected to com- 
memorate the battle of Marathon The best we can do in the circum- 
stances is to ascertain the earliest possible date thereafter at which it could 
have been erected on the Acropolis As we have seen, that date coincides 
with the early manhood of Pheidias 

The most famous m antiquity of all the works of Pheidias was his 
chrysclephantmL statue of Zeus at Olympia Unfortunately wc have no 
copies of it, except on certain \ery rare coins of HIis, on one of which 
an attempt is nude to give a view of the statue in profile (I ig 14), in 
another, the head alone, also in profile 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that no other copies of the great statue 
exist We must remember that though Olympia was a great show -place 
where sculptures by the greatest artists of Greece were to be seen 111 
profusion, yet it was not an art centre No sculptors were established 
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there, nor any of the minor artistic industries, such as the making of 
bronze statuettes. Sculptors came there to do only what had to be done 
on the spot. Bronze statues — and they were the most frequent — were 
brought ready to be set up. The only exception we hear of was the 
workshop which Pheidias had erected for the making of his chrys- 
elephantine statue, and it is to the honour of those who managed the 



Fic. 24 . — Coin of Eh, representing the Zeus of Pheidias. From an Enlarged Drawing. 

town that this workshop was retained as a memorial of him for centuries. 
People went to Olympia to see the sights, to be present at the national 
games, to hear distinguished literary men read passages of their works, 
and perhaps to see Zeuxis, the successful painter, living up to his 
reputation. So that once every four years the little town was crowded. 
For the rest it was known chiefly to tourists or occasional worshippers. 
Certainly there was no school of art at Olympia in the whole course of 
its existence. Years ago the site was carefully excavated. Innumerable 
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bronze statuettes were found, but none of them had an} relation to the 
celebrated sculptures of the place They had all been brought by 
devotees from other towns or districts 

Let us now take the description of the statue as we know it from 
ancient literary sources in connection with the com (Fig 24), premising 
that on a small com the size of a florin many details would necessarily be 
left out The attitude of the Zeus was that of a god seated on his throne 
as you see him in the coin Literally, his presence filled the temple It 
was said he could not stand up without carrying the roof with him 
The height of the temple was 68 feet to the top of the pediments, so that 
the figure itself may well have been nearly 40 feet The face, hands, and 
wherever flesh appeared, were of ivory, the rest was of gold — the dress in 
particular, being richly enamelled with figures and flowers in various 
colours The beard and hair we suppose to have been of gold The 
ivory would be tinted to soften its whiteness, except perhaps in the eyes, 
where the natural whiteness of the material may have been taken advantage 
of The pupils were either of precious stones or of ebony On the 
head was an olive wreath The right hand held out a Victory, which, as 
we see on the coin (Fig 24) holds a tienia or ribbon, extending from one 
hand to the other, as m the Victory on the hand of the Athene Parthenos 
On the com the Victory appears with raised wings as if about to fly across 
the front of the god, that is, from right to left, which we know was the 
direction always associated with a good omen in the minds of the Greeks 
In the left hand of the god was a sceptre, glittering with various metals 
and surmounted by an eagle The com omits the eagle, and of course 
can give no equivalent for the metal inlays The sandals were of gold 
As regard's the fumition worn 6y the gocf, ancient writers teff us that it 
was richly enamelled, but say nothing of how it was disposed on the 
figure Tor that we must rel) principally on the coin There we sec 
that the himation is disposed in the manner usual with Pheidias — as m 
the east frieze of the Parthenon and on a Madrid relief That is 
to sa), it is wrapped closel) round the lower limbs, then passes over 
the left shoulder, leaiing the whole of the nght arm and breast bare 
It will be seen that the end of the himation appears between tbe 
fore leg of the throne and the legs of the god That is an artistic 
touch which occurs on some of the best Athenian reliefs, immediately 
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after the time of Pheidtas — most probably it had been introduced by 
him 

The throne was enriched with gold, precious stones, ebony, and ivory, 
while, as regards the multitude of figures sculptured on it — on the top 
rail, on the sides, on the legs, the footstool, and the base of the statue, — to 
read of them almost paralyses the imagination On the top of each of 
the two front legs of the throne, connecting them with the side rail abote, 
was a group of a sphinx tearing the body of a Theban youth On the 
coin this has been simplified into a sphinx alone, much as on the throne 
of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze At a Ion er level apparently along the 
sides of the seat were Apollo and Artemis slaying the children of Niobe 
I suppose Apollo on one side slaying the sons, Artemis on the other slay- 
ing the daughters, each deity using bow and arrow s 

The footstool rested on golden lions, and on it was sculptured a battle 
of Greeks and Amazons Here the name of Pheidias, son of Charmides, 
was inscribed On the base of the statue were sculptured, in a long com- 
paratively narrow band, the deities of Olympos present at tlie birth of 
Aphrodite In the centre of this assembly she (Aphrodite) was seen rising 
from the sea At each side of the central group the deities were disposed 
in the order of their importance, so that the greatest of them were nearest 
the ends 

I do not attach any particular importance to a bronze statuette which we 
possess in the Museum (Fig 25) It is far too hard and formal to convey 
any idea of the style of Pheidias as we know it in the Parthenon sculptures 
The head is not like what we expect It is much too conspicuous, with 
its staring wreath and profuse hair We regret it the more readily 
because the head on one of the coins, to which I ha\e referred, not only 
retains in its way the placidity of Pheidias, but also renders the wreath 
and the hair much as we think they had been Our bronze is wrong 
also in ha\ mg a thunderbolt in the left hand In short, it cannot be a 
direct copy from the w ork of Pheidias On the other hand, no one can 
deny that the model on which our statuette has been constructed was the 
Zeus of Olympia In later Greek art there arose a tendency towards 
greater intensity of expression As regards Zeus, people wanted a statue 
which should realise the passage of Homer “ When my head bow's, all 
heads bow with it still ” The curious thing is that a number of late 
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Greek writers associated this passage with the Zeus of Pheidias, whereas 
it only applied to the sculpture of their own day, such as our bronze 
statuette But notwithstanding these modifications, there remained 
always in the later figures of Zeus much of the onginal of Pheidias, and 
of this our bronze is an illustration, because both in the posture of the 
god and m the disposition of the drapery it is correct in a general way 



Fir. 26 . — Hermes by Praxiteles. Olympia 

think, be traced to any other than Praxiteles himself. Similarly, the 
motive or action of the Hermes ts exactly of that very slight kind which 
\\t expect from that sculptor more than any other. Hermes, as we now 
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know, had held up in his Tight hand a bunch of grapes, and is watching 
its effect on the infant god of the vine. The drapery hanging on a tree 
stem, however beautifully executed, is only an accessory, serving as a 



Fig. 27 — Marble Statue, jipollo Saurettitttt Leuirt 


foil to the delicate modelling of the bodily forms And when we think 
of it, that was a great change from the treatment of drapery in the 
Parthenon sculptures, where the presence of drapery is never accidental, 
but alwais shires in the dignity and solemnity of the figure. Even in 
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the draped figures of Praxiteles as in the Muses of Mantinea, we see that 
he had created a new type which differs from that of the Parthenon mas- 



Fic 28 — Apollo From T/essaly British Flusrum 

much as it is a special study of a draped figure Another point is the 
easy attitude of the Hermes, suggestive almost of indolence, or at all 
events of a happy nature In others of the statues by Praxiteles, known 
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to us from ancient copies, this ease of attitude is more strongly marked 
But from this point of view the most interesting of his works is the statue 
of Apollo Sauroctonos (Fig 27), known to us from several copies in marble, 
and from one, a large statuette in bronze in the Villa Albam, which is the 
more important because the original statue was m bronze The god 
stands leaning idly, one hand stretched out to a tree, his attention being 
attracted slightly to a lizard running up the tree-stem He may be 
intending to kill the lizard, as his name Sauroctonos implies, but the 
attitude hardly conveys any feeling on his part beyond that of curiosity 
The motive merely gives occasion for a youthful figure standing in an 
attitude admirably conceived to display the beauties of bodily form under 
a passing, almost trivial, emotion 

It is interesting to compare this Apollo with a marble statue in Madrid 
which it is now agreed is to be traced back to Praxiteles The Madrid 
statue represents Hypnos, the god of sleep, moving silently on his task of 
hushing mankind to rest It is not only that the type of face is almost 
identical with that of the Apollo, though this counts for mucA because it 
is a very peculiar type, but in both statues we recognise at once that the 
aim of the sculptor had been to represent an action which must not be 
more than just perceptible In the Greek Anthology (Appendix 277) 
there occurs a few lines of verse headed an AZntgma on Sleep to this effect 
“ Being neither a mortal nor an immortal, but having some semblance of 
both, I live neither the part of a man nor of a god, but am always coming 
new into life and again vanishing from the present, unseen to the eye, yet 
known of all men ” We have there in words the evanescent character of 
The Greeks thought sleep a twut brother of death, and. perhaps 
this relation of twinship was meant to suggest that same idea of a being 
differentiated from some one else only by the slightest touches Effects 
of this kind, whether in art or nature, are usually called fascination, and 
probably no better word could be found to serve as a general characterisa- 
tion of the work of Praxiteles than its fascination 

We have already spoken of the god of sleep and his silent seductive 
mission, in connection with the bronze head of Hypnos which is one of our 
treasures in the Museum (Plate II ) We need only now consider the head 
again for the sake of its striking likeness to the heads of the Apollo and 
of the statue in Madrid The singular breadth of the face is a thing to 
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be noticed It does not occur in the Hermes, where it Mould have 
unsuitable, but from the other instances where it does occur we mayl 
conclude that Praxiteles had created it for a special order of being 
whose nature, as he conceived, there existed a happy imperturbability 
was probably well aware of the fact that under sensations of pleasure 
muscles of the face work sidewards, and had sought to express thisobser 
tion under a permanent type \ 

The indolent attitude of leaning sidewards with the feet crossed 
nearly so, as in the statues of Apollo, is carried farther in a bron 
statuette of the same god from Thessaly which we possess (Fig '28 
But the type of face in our bronze is too formal and too little sensitiv 
for Praxiteles The rendering of the hair is too hard and the bodih 
forms too vague It may be that these faults are due to the maker oi 
the statuette and not to the original from which he was copying We 
cannot believe that Praxiteles had ever himself earned this attitude 'of 
indolence so fer ^ 

Praxiteles owed his greatest fame to his works in marble, but an 
ancient writer (Pliny, xxxiv 69), while admitting this, says that he 
nevertheless produced statues of the greatest beauty m bronze We 
hate in the Museum a bronze statuette of Aphrodite obviously Praxi- 
telian in style (Fig 29) So far as the attitude and accessories are. 
concerned, there is a difference of opinion In the list of bronze statues 
by Praxiteles, Pliny mentions a figure which he calls a Pseliumene, that is 
to say, a woman or goddess wearing or putting on an armlet It has 
been argued that this Creek epithet may mean also the putting on of a 
necklace, and that this is the action of our bronze I doubt if this can 
be right The action is more like a reminiscence of the Diadumenos of 
Polycleitos, both hands being raised as if just having finished the 
fastening of a diadem or ribbon round the head In our bronze the 
movement of the arms is practically the same as in that statue, and 
we know from tradition that Praxiteles did modify the older type of 
a Diadumenos by Polycleitos At all events it seems to me beyond 
question that our bronze is a Praxitelian variant of that statue 
adapted to a female figure It will be noticed how strong is the re- 
semblance between the head of the statuette and the head of Hypnos 
(Plate II ), especially in the very beautiful treatment of the hair with 
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its soft tresses carried back from the brow and bound in the simplest 
possible manner with a narrow fillet 



Fig 30 — Marble Statue tj an -ipoxytmertos l atiean Museum 

After Praxiteles a number of years elapsed before the next great sculptor, 
L) sippos, appeared on the scene He had been exclusively a sculptor 
in bronze, and one would expect to find among the many bronzes of our 
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museums not a few specimens directly traceable to his influence, the more 
so as he had been productive to an extraordinary degree, and because 
his works were m demand far and wide But there are difficulties Take 
for instance the statue of a young athlete scraping his arm with a strigil, 
usually called an Apoxyomenos (Fig 30) The original bronze statue had 
been earned off from Greece to Rome, and is said to have so captivated 



Fic 31 — Lime state Fgure of Heracles Brstish Mu eutn 


the young Tiberius that he had it removed to his palace, and only restored 
it to its public position because of the clamour of the populace A 
beautiful marble copy of that statue is well known in the Vatican 
Museum We are told expressly by Pliny that the bronze original was 
the work of Lysippos 

Then take a small limestone figure in the British Museum (Fig 31), 
which, for all its roughness, is certainly a copy of the bronze statuette made 
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by Ljstppos as a present, it is said, to his patron, Alexander the Great, 
who earned it about in his campaigns to decorate his table In later 
Roman poets there is much romance as to the famous generals through 
whose hands that bronze hid passed after the death of Alexander, and 
I need hardly add to the romance by stating that our rough copy of it 
comes from Babylonia, where the great Macedonian died The subject 
of the statuette by Lysippos was a seated figure of Heracles, called, from 
its constant appearance on the table of Alexander, Epitrapezios The 
sculptor of our limestone copy has inscribed his name on the plinth 
His name is Diogenes But I do not suggest that he was any relation 
of the Cynic philosopher whose interview with Alexander is more than 
ever familiar to us from Landseer s parody of the two dogs The 
question is, does our statuette with all its roughness convey any fair 
impression of the original of Lysippos, and, if so, how is that impression 
to be reconciled with the very different style of the Apoxyomenos in the 
Vatican? It is conceivable that in the course of a long life Lysippos 
had begun his career under the dominating influence of Praxiteles, had 
gradually added more and more of action and animation to his statues, 
and had finally gone over to a preference for figures of the Heracles 
type in which muscular power was the ruling feature, the Apoxyomenos 
representing his earlier, the Heracles his later stage To the later stage 
would belong his numerous statues of athletes, his portraits, and probably 
also the tendency towards statues of colossal size which appears in his 
Heracles at Tarentum, and was carried to an extreme in the Colossus of 
Rhodes by his pupil Chares 

Vi line Apuxyoment/s wt \acn iYit -sma&Y Yi trad, apparent increase 

of height, and a new system of proportions superseding the older system 
of greater massiveness in the torso, which Pliny tells us was characteristic 
of Lysippos You have onl) to compare it with the Hermes of Praxiteles 
to see the difference, and yet I am convinced that in the general conception, 
and in the rendering of the details m the Apoxj omenos, Lysippos was 
largely indebted to Praxiteles It must have been also in the spirit of 
Praxiteles that he chose as a subject for a statue Kairos or Opportunity — 
a statue which is described by ancient writers as having represented a boy 
or youth hasting along on tiptoe with wings to his heels, his hair rich and 
full over the brow , but shorn at the back to show that Opportunity, once 
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let slip, cannot be caught up again, in his right hand a razor, m allusion to 
a Greek proverb, as old as Homer, to the effect that the turn of things is 
often balanced on as fine an edge as that of a razor (e7-t gvpov «*/*»)?) 
We have no copy of that figure in the shape of statuary, but we have 
certain variations of it on engraved gems, and in a relief where he appears 
running hastily, having wings on hts shoulders and heels, and holding out 
a pair of scales to indicate by how slight a turn of the balance great events 
may ensue To my mind, this representation of Kairos, together with the 
ltterary descriptions of the statue, irresistibly recalls the Hypnos of Praxiteles 
A statue of the “Fleeting Opportunity” would naturally start from such 
a figure as that of Hypnos, so much is there m common between the two 
thoughts of sleep with his silent movement and opportunity which waits 
on no one 

Critics have been puzzled by the fact that so good a judge of art as 
the Roman writer Quintilian classes Praxiteles and Lysippos as the two 
Greek sculptors who approached closest to the truth of nature So far as 
Lysippos is concerned, this appears to be right Hts list of portrait 
statues, his frequent choice of muscular types such as Heracles, Zeus, or 
Poseidon, and his minute attention to details, all seem to indicate a close 
observer of nature But Praxiteles could not, it was supposed, be in the 
same boat He made no statues of athletes The only known portratt 
from his hand was a statue of Phryne at Delphi, and even it, there is 
reason to believe, had not been a portrait in a strict sense, but rather an 
ideal figure, which some people, as Pliny says, had identified as Phryne 
A dose observer of passing shades of character or of emotion, Praxiteles 
was, so far, rightly classed along with Lysippos as regards truth to nature, 
the one more in a spiritual, the other more m a physical sense 

Among the bronze statuettes, which it is usual to identify with the style 
of Lysippos, is a figure of Poseidon found at Dodona towards the end of the 
last century, and now in the British Museum (Fig 32) In the statuette the 
god stands resting on one foot, and has held out in the left hand most 
probably a dolphin indicative of the sea, while his right hand has been 
raised to rest on a trident held vertically The proportion of the short 
torso to long legs answers to the new canon which Lysippos introduced 
According to that canon the head ought perhaps to have been smaller 
But in art, as in poetry, the god of the sea was known for his massive 
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head and abundance of hair The sculptor could not change that type 
Ly sippos was famed above his contemporaries for minute finish down to 
the smallest details Another ancient statuette could not be found 
where this is more admirably exemplified The hair and beard are 
full of the most beautiful workmanship carried into the minutest 
details, while the powerful bodily forms are rendered with an extra- 
ordinary refinement extending to the observation of the finer muscles 
in the feet and e\en to a vein in the left arm The animation he 
was said to have imparted to his statues ( ammosn stgna ) is conspicuous 
m the bronze 

Trom the same find at Dodona we have also a figure of Zeus, which may 
equally claim to belong to the school of Lysippos (Plate III ) Extremely 
remarkable are the intense expression of the face, and the minute finish 
of the masses of hair and beard In the bodily forms the propor 
tions are those of Lysippos but there is a want of the finer modelling 
of details and the clearer distinction of the various parts of^the bod), 
so noticeable in the Poseidon Lysippos is known to have produced 
several statues of Zeus, among them a Colossus at Tarentum, measuring 
in height over 60 feet It is said that this statue had been so balanced 
that it could be moved by the hand, and )et could resist the force of 
storms, the explanation being that the sculptor had provided a column 
or support on the side opposite the usual weather quarter, leaving a slight 
space between the column and the figure to allow of yielding Here 
we may add also Tig 33 from the same find at Dodona, though as 
)ct we have no evidence as to how L) sippos rendered his draperies, and 
cannot therefore be confident in associating this bronze with his st)Ie 
Still more difficult is it to feel on quite safe ground in assigning to him 
or to his influence a very beautiful bronze in the British Museum gi\tn 
on Plate IV , representing a )outhful heroic figure seated on a rock and 
looking eagerly downwards The singular animation of the face answers 
to what we know of L) sippos, but the largeness and simplicity of style, 
displayed both in the bodily forms and in the drapery, are not quitt 
what wc are prepared to expect from him So far as the bodily forms 
are concerned, we expect to see them more broken up by details 
Therein, howeicr, we may be. wrong, and in any case our bronze, if it 
does not fully illustrate his style, is one of the finest existing examples of 
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Greek bronze-work at its ripest period The figure is cast solid, and has 
been attached to a background of some sort The eyes are inlaid with 
silver 

I will notice next one of the bronzes of Sins (Fig 34), that is the 
name which for many years has attached to two bronze reliefs said to 
have been found near the river Sins in Southern Italy m 1820 It was 
in this locality that the memorable battle occurred in which Pyrrhus was 
signally defeated The wish to connect everything beautiful or remark- 
able with some famous person produced the suggestion that these 
bronzes may have belonged to the armour worn by Pyrrhus on that day 
The suggestion was enticing, and not much worse if so bad as many 
others At all events we have the bronzes, and are concerned most 
with their beauty as examples of Greek relief Trom a technical point 
of view, these bronzes are no less than marvellous as examples of 
repousse work The quality of the bronze must have been originally 
fine beyond all praise or comparison, to admit of being hammered tip to 
the extraordinary extent which it reaches in the chest and faces of the 
Greek In some points it has failed, and separate pieces have been made 
and attached in their place Then, again, the minuteness wth which 
the whole surface has afterwards been gone over is endless , most 
elaborate patterns have been incised on the shields , the beard has been 
worked with almost microscopic faithfulness, and yet with perfect 
freedom of touch , the minutest folds of the drapery have been followed 
from their origin to their final disappearance into some other larger fold, 
or into airy nothingness These are facts which suit no Greek sculptor, 
of whose practice we know from ancient writers, better than Lystppos 
He was famed for a combination of minute finish and a rigorous system 
of proportions He was the most prominent sculptor at the time at 
which we should place these bronzes from other considerations, and 
without claiming him as the sculptor of them, we may yet fairly regard 
them as influenced by his manner, as in fact among the best evidence we 
possess of his special method of working 

We may pass on to a bronze equestrian statuette 111 Naples 
Museum, which appears to have been part of a group representing 
Alexander on horseback striking down at an enemy (Fig 35) We 
know that after the battle at the Gramcus Lysippos was directed to 
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nnke a commemorative group of Alexander and those who were nearest 
Ji m the tight ,n aU twenty -five figures each a portrait That 



rected in Macedonia but subsequently was earned off by 
EiTo Zie and possibly the Naples brnnae represents the central 


figure of that composition 


VI 


Gaulish Bronzes 

Certain ancient writers attribute to the Gauls the invention of enamelling 
and niello on bronze and silver (Philostratus, Imag i 28, and Pliny, xxxiv 
162), and it is a fact that manv specimens of bronze vases, fibula, and other 
objects have been found richly if sometimes rudely enamelled The 
process \tas to groove out the patterns on the surface of the bronze 
Into these grooves, forming generally floral patterns, a paste of \anous 
bright colours was inlaid, such as red, white, blue, and green But it does 
not appear that this paste had been fused in the true sense of an enamel, 
that is to say until it took the form of glass, though the Greek water who 
mentions this Gaulish invention expressly speaks of fusing the inlaid 
substance 

Let us begin with a bronze statuette in the British Museum found at 
Barking Hall, Suffolk (Fig 36) It is about 2 feet high, and must have been 
a work of considerable difficulty, if we think of the elaborate extent with 
which the cuirass is decorated with patterns inlaid partly in silver and partly 
in a sort of enamel, the leaves of the rosettes being alternately of enamel 
and silver I take this figure first, because it seems to stand on the border 
between pure classic workmanship and native art It has been described 
as a portrait of a Roman Emperor or an imperial personage of some sort , 
but an insuperable obstacle to its being an imperial Roman is that the 
hair is bound by a simple ribbon or diadem, whereas the Roman emperors 
wore wreaths, usuallj of laurel, until a very late period, when the) 
preferred rich gold dndems Clearly the statuette cannot represent a 
Roman On the other hand, nothing was more distinctive of a Greek 
king, from the time of Alexander the Great onwards, than a flat fillet or 
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of his successors are known from their coins, and we may fairly exclude 
them from the running. There remains, therefore, only Alexander himself. 
We have already spoken of certain portraits of Alexander by Lysippos. 
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Certain ancient writers attribute to the Gauls the invention of enamelling 
and niello on bronze and silver (Philostratus, Imag 1 28, ahd Pliny, xxxiv 
162), and it is a fact that many specimens of bronze vases, fibula:, and other 
objects have been found richly if sometimes ruddy enamelled The 
process tfas to groove out the patterns on the surface of the bronze 
Into these grooves, forming generally floral patterns, a paste of various 
bright colours was inlaid, such as red, white, blue, and green But it does 
not appear that this paste had been fused in the true sense of an enamel, 
that is to say until it took the form of glass, though the Greek writer who 
mentions this Gaulish invention expressly speaks of fusing the inlaid 
substance 

Let us begin with a bronze statuette in the British Museum found at 
Barking Hall, Suffolk (Tig 36) It is about 2 feet high, and must have been 
a work of considerable difficulty, if we think of the elaborate extent With 
which the cuirass is decorated with patterns, inlaid partly in silver and partly 
in a sort of enamel, the leaves of the rosettes being alternately of enamel 
and silver I take this figure first, because it seems to stand on the border 
between pure classic workmanship and native art It has been described 
as a portrait of a Roman Emperor or an imperial personage of some sort , 
but an insuperable obstacle to its being an imperial Roman is that the 
hair is bound by a simple ribbon or diadem, whereas the Roman emperors 
wore wreaths, usually of laurel, until a very late period, when the) 
preferred rich gold diadems Clearly the statuette cannot represent a 
Roman On the other hand, nothing was more distinctive of a Greek 
king, from the time of Alexander the Great onwards, than a flat fillet or 
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of his successors are known from their coins, and we may fairly exclude 
them from the running There remains, therefore only Alexander himself 
We have already spoken of certain portraits of Alexander by Lj-sippos 
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One of the attitudes in which, he was represented was, as we know, that of 
standing with one foot raised on a rock or such like, the head appearing 
to be turned a little sidewards so as to conceal his natural defect of a 
crooked neck In particular there was one in which he appeared with 
his face looking towards the heavens, as he n as wont to look, says Plutarch, 
and turning his neck gently, so that some one on seeing a statue of him 
in this attitude wrote an epigram to this effect, that the bronze seemed to 
be looking towards the heavens and saying, “ The earth is under my rule 
You, Zeus, hold Olympos ” Several other Greek epigrams exist to much 
the same purpose It is known also that in that instance Alexander held 
a spear, necessarily in his right hand In our statuette the raised right 
hand has obviously rested on a spear These are facts enough to justify 
us m regarding it as a figure of Alexander derived from a famous original 
of Lysippos 

The face of our bronze is that of an ideal youth, yet the hair springs 
from the fgreheid somewhat in the manner characteristic of the portraits 
of Alexander No objection can be taken to the cuirass and sandals 
They are such as he might have worn, except for the rich enamel on the 
cuirass, and particularly the promiscuous way in which the patterns of 
rosettes are scattered all over it We must acquit classical sculptors of 
any share in that 

The treatment of the hair seems at first sight purely classical, all the 
more so when we remember how frequently the existing Gaulish bronzes 
are characterised by rough shaggy hair, in keeping with the habits of the 
people Yet when we examine the hair closely, in particular the loose 
way m which the diadem lies among it instead of being tightly strained 
round! dre head, we cfedeet a want of mteiYigerice wftic h cannot be ssenh&d 
to a classical artist It is best explained by assuming the sculptor to have 
been a Gaul or Bnton making a careful copy from a Greek original as 
well as he could In the flaps of the cuirass, as they fall over the raised 
thigh, there are one or two fine touches of movement which could only 
have been derived from x Greek original The proportions of the figure 
are abnormally heavy, the torso being much too massive and the legs 
too short It would be hard to find any parallel for that m classical 
art 

Yet, for all these shortcomings, ue have in the Museum bronze 
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the finest existing specimen of Gaulish sculpture inspired by a Greek 
original 

We may take next a bronze in the British Museum, found in France 
in the department of the Rhone (Fig. 37). It is a figure of the youthful 
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Fig 37 — Gaulish Statuette «f Bacchus British Museur- 

Bacchus holding in his right hand a wine-cup. But the wine-cup or can- 
tharus which he holds is not of the shape proper to Bacchus. It is, in fact, a 
small amphora. No classical artist could have ever made that mistake. The 
figure itself has obviously been studied from a Greek original Yet it is 
throughout pervaded by a difference of artistic feeling, which it is easier 
to recognise than to define — a difference such as we perceive often in 
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literature between in excellent translation and the original The face 
and disposition of the hair, together with the pose of the head, remind us 
of Praxiteles as we know him in the statue of Apollo Sauroctonos The 
attitude might piss for Praxitelian But the extreme softness of the 
bodily forms goes beyond anything with which we are acquainted from 
his hand, though it must be allowed that at present we know nothing of 
how he had rendered such figures as the youthful Bacchus There must 
have been more effeminacy in them than m Hermes and Apollo 

Let us now take an example of a different kind (Tig 38) The British 
Museum possesses a large bronze statuette, w hich w as fou nd near the Roman 
wall in Cumberland or Northumberland, it is uncertain w hich The bronze 
1$ gilt and still looks almost like gold It is a figure of Heracles and 
since an altar inscribed to the Tynan Heracles has been discovered in 
that neighbourhood, we may fairly assume that our bronze may have 
been made for some devotee of that particular deity Now we know 
that some of the oldest coins struck in Gaul and Britain are obviously 
imitations of the more ancient coinage of the Greek island of Thasos, 
on which there occurs a figure of the Tyrian Heracles not exactly 
identical with our bronze, but sufficiently like for identification 

The sculptor of our bronze was under no obligation to keep close to 
the type of Heracles on the coins of his day He may easily have had 
access to more archaic types like the two vases by Calanus mentioned in 
Pliny (xxxiv 47) In any case it is an archaic Greek element which 
predominates in our statuette The girdle round the waist, with its three 
clasps fastened in front, corresponds perfectly to archaic bronze girdles ltl 
the British Museum The short chiton, drawn tightly across the body and 
gathered in folds at the sides, was not worn by Heracles except 111 archaic 
Greek art of about the sixth century b c The short body of the figure, 
in striking contrast to the long massive legs, is obviously archaic Equally 
so is the manner of standing with both feet flit on the ground The way 
in which the lion’s skin is worn, the head of the lion fitting like a cap on 
the head of Heracles, is archaic, but not exclusively so It listed on to 
later times, yet we may fairly rank it also with the other archaic elements 
of the figure The lion’s skin is twisted round the left irm like a piece 
of drapery instead of skin That we must set down as a mistake As 
regards the forcible action of the left hand with the fingers tightly com 
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pressed, the only explanation I can find is from an archaic Etruscan bronze 
in the British Museum where Heracles grips with hts left hand the tail of 
the lion’s skin exactly in this manner The right hand, which is raised, 
has held a club The only non-archaic feature in our statuette is the 
face, which is strikingly of the type that came into Greek art at the time 
of Alexander the Great, and, as such, might have been familiar to Gaulish 
sculptors, on coins or otherwise 

For these reasons our statuette is peculiarly interesting It shows 
how a phase of Greek art, which had been abandoned for centuries in 
Greece itself, had survived in specimens brought to Gaul or Britain and 
hid there appeared to native sculptors as a new light on their path, much 
as the archaic pre-Raphael ite painting of Italy appealed to our country- 
men not so long ago The statuette is cast solid, and in this respect may 
perhaps serve as a confirmation of what Pliny says, that the true art of 
casting m bronze had been lost before his time 

We have also in the British Museum a statuette of Mars from the Rhine- 
land which may fairly come within the scope of our present enquiry (Fig 39) 
It represents the god in full panoply with nothing Celtic in his armour or 
costume The model has been purely classical But let us examine the 
figure The face and hair are not Celtic in type, but equally they are 
non-classical in the roughness with which they are represented, reminding 
us in this respect of what is constantly found among Gaulish bronzes. 
The proportions are ungainly and inaccurate to a high degree, and yet 
there are not a few details which recall Greek art of a good period 
For instance, the form and decoration of the helmet have been derived 
fcoro. the. Adwaue. Parthems. Qf Phevius. ux tbit tom The. s^Jhmr. w hxdh 
has supported the crest w as an invention of Pheidias The tw o gryphons 
here attached to the sides of the helmet were placed by Pheidias on the 
upturned cheek-pieces of Athene’s helmet, and were there rendered in 
relief, not, as here, partly in the round The visor, which in the Athene 
retained its pure Greek form, is here converted into a mask, as if of a 
dead person, reminding us of a bronze helmet in the British Museum, 
found at Ribchester in Lancashire, which has a visor entirely m the form 
of a sepulchral mask On the lower part of the visor of our statuette is 
a ram s head in relief on each side, which also is a not uncommon form of 
decoration on classical helmets The two gryphons confronted on the 
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cuirass are obviously Greek in origin, as is also the small head 
of Medusa m silver on the breast On the greaves, in front of each 
knee, is again a small head of Medusa in silver, the one completely 
defaced, the other still showing the features of the Gorgon Among 
the Greeks these masks of Medusa were worn as charms against danger 
We find them repeatedly on their bronze greaves, especially on those of 
the good period, as on the splendid bronze leg we possess in the British 
Museum The greaves are laced down the back, and the iaces inlaid 
with a reddish Celtic enamel The flaps of the cuirass are inlaid with 
silver, as are also the eyes of the figure 

We must notice the way in which the chiton is rendered, where 
it is visible, hanging below the flaps of the cuirass The chiton is 
made to open at each side, and to fall on each side in a double set of 
zigzag folds such as we call pteryges or wings when speaking of the chiton 
of Athene But the Greek chiton can only have these double zigzag 
folds on one side of the figure because the chiton is only open on one 
side It is incredible that the sculptor of our bronze could ever have 
seen a Greek figure with a chiton thus open on both sides More probably 
he had been struck by the singular charm which Greek artists constantly 
obtained from those zigzag folds in their draped figures, and had not 
recognised the fact that they were confined to the left side, still more 
that in a man’s chiton they do not exist at all That, of course, is 
ignorance, but it is ignorance coupled with artistic perception 

Heracles came nearest m the nnnds of the Gauls and Britons to what 
they conceived their Supreme Deity to be like But m most cases they 
did not keep too close to the classical model, rather introducing variations 
suitable to their own ideas and circumstances They called Heracles 
Ognuos, and we have in the Greek writer Lucian ( Heracles ) a description 
of a picture of that deity which may be taken as perhaps an extreme 
instance of the freedom the Celtic artists allowed themselves in adding to 
the Greek type The Heracles or Ogmios which Lucian describes wore 
the usual lion’s skin, held a club in his right hand, a bow in his left, with 
a quiver at his side So far he is quite Greek But he had the appear- 
ance of a man in extreme old age, wrinkled and worn All round him 
in the picture was a crowd of human beings, each having fastened to his 
ear a fine gold chain, the other end of which was attached to the tongue 
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if Ogmios. Astonished at so singular a conception, Lucian in- 
luired of an educated Gaul what might be the meaning of the picture. 



Fic 40 — Gaulish Heracles Bronze Statuette found at I'senne tn France. 

and was told it was a representation of the po^er of eloquence to draw 
men. 

But Lucian’s picture of Ogmios is hardly more curious than a bronze 
c 
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statuette found some years ago at Vienne in France (Fig 40) It is a figure of 
Heracles of a good classical type, though with the usual differences of style, 
which, as I said before, are like the differences between a good translation 
and an original What is startling is the ring of barrel-shaped objects 
which appears like a nimbus above the head of the figure These curious 
objects are supported on a thin rod which rises behind the statuette The 
meaning of them is still far from clear, notwithstanding the amount of 
attention bestowed on them by scholars versed in Celtic literature It is 
much to be regretted that this is so, because these objects are certainly 
symbols of some kind which must have conveyed a definite meaning to 
the ancient Gauls They cannot be merely capricious ornaments In 
many cases we find among Gaulish sculptures a god having the symbol of 
a hammer or mallet, and it is not difficult to explain that deity in con 
nection with the northern god Thor or the Greek Hephais>tos Applying 
this to the bronze statuette of Vienne, we could accept as hammers the 
five smaller things which radiate from the large cylinder But the large 
cylinder itself must surely be something different It is more like a barrel 
and possibly that is what it was meant to be Heracles as a wine-god 
would not have appeared particularly strange even to the Greeks They 
were familiar with his habits To the Gauls, in the wine growing districts 
of France, he might easily have assumed the additional functions of a 
wine-god 

There is one thing yet which must not be overlooked Among the 
Gaulish bronzes are many figures wearing the national costume, which 
consists of a thick buff coat wrapped closely round the body, overlapping 
down the front, and kept together by a girdle round the waist, to which 
we may add occasionally trousers of a chequered pattern The question 
we have to consider is whether the Gaulish artists had themselves been 
the originators of this idea of representing their kinsmen in the garb in 
which they lived That a people just emerging from barbarism could 
have had the faculty of creating an artistic type such as this of their own 
nationality is more than we are prepared to believe The skill with 
which the Costume is rendered in not a few instances has clearly been 
learned from classical sculpture, and, above all, we have to remember 
that one of the most striking features of later Greek art was the promi- 
nence given to figures of Gauls, carefully represented both in character 
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and costume The old Celtic peoples had been a terror to the Greeks 
almost from the time of Homer They swooped down on the rich 
cities of Asia Minor like Children of the Mist as they were In Greece 
itself they got as far as Delphi under their leader Brennus early in the 
third century b c For nearly a century before then Rome had been 
trembling at the name of the Gauls But from that time onward great 
battles became frequent In the second century b c the King of 
Pergamos in Asia Minor defeated the Gauls in a decisive victory He 
must needs erect on the Acropolis of Athens a monument of his success, 
and this, so far as we know, was the first occasion on which the nation- 
ality of the Gauls was represented on any great scale in Greek sculpture 
The Emperors of Rome followed in a similar spirit, covering their 
triumphal arches and columns with endless expeditions against the Celts, 
battles, sieges, and all the horrors of war So that among what survives 
of the sculpture of those days we find innumerable studies of the personal 
appearance of the Gauls, the feelings of despair with which they accepted 
defeat, and their sufferings when wounded Probably the examples best 
known to you are the so-called " Dying Gladiator * in Rome, which is, in 
fact, a wounded Gaul, and the group of a Gaul slaying his wife rather 
than see her become a Roman captive I mean the group known as 
Arna and Pietus in the Villa Ludovisi in Rome Fig 41 will serve as an 
example in bronze 

In the mirror of works such as these the Gauls saw themselves for 
the first time in an artistic sense It was not necessary for them to create 
new types of themselves, even if in those days they had possessed enough 
imaginative power to do so It ts reported of an aneient Teuton who 
had gone to Rome on an embassy that, being shown a statue of an old 
shepherd leaning on his staff, and being asked what he would value it 
at, replied that he would not take him as a present even if he were alive 
But a remark like this is not enough to condemn a w hole nationality 
You may overhear much the same any day What we do know on the 
strength of the Carlisle bronze and not a few other works in sculpture 
is, that the peoples in Gaul and Britain were being familiarised, slowly 
perhaps, with Greek art even long before the Roman conquest 

In the sixth century b c a Greek colony had been established at 
Marseilles, whence it could command the trade of the Rhone valley At 
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that time, and even before then, Greek merchants were finding their way 
by sea to the copper mines of Spam, and obtaining, directly or indirectly, 
tin from Cornwall Greek colonists were gathered round the silver 
mines of Thrace and along the north shore of the Black Sea, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the Crimea, where the inhabitants, though 
known as Scythians, were a branch of the widely-spread Celtic race 
From the tombs of Kertch we know to what extent the Greek settlers 
had imported beautiful works of Athenian art for exchange with the 
products of the rude Scythians, ahd from ancient literature we know how 
eagerly some of the chiefs of that race had applied themselves to Hellenic 
civilisation In Central Europe there have been found from time to 
time valuable objects of archaic Greek art, such as the gold treasure of 
Vettersfelde, or the lovely helmet of Berru, with its ornamentation of 
the Mycenaean Age I can only mention these things briefly, because all 
I wish to suggest is that centuries before the Roman conquest there had 
been going on among the Gauls and Britons a slow leavening of artistic 
taste by means of works of art imported from Greece 
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PREFACE 


It may be said of a certain number of Greek terracottas that they 
do not need much explanation If a statuette is charming in its expres 
sion, its pose, and its costume that was about all it was meant to be 
Or if we meet with a figure taken from common life, such as an old 
nurse with a child on her lap, and are amused by it, that again was about 
all it was meant to be Only, what we admire through an acquired 
taste, the old Greeks for whom these things were made admired in- 
stinctively The terracottas of that class reflected the daily life of 
the Greeks, refined upon just enough to gratify the average* household 
tastes of the time They do not call for much mythology, and in an 
artistic sense they are not very ambitious — far less so than the bronzes, 
for instance, or the painted vases On the other hand, no one can 
thoroughly understand that simplest class of statuettes without a know- 
ledge of the people for whom they were made, and of how it came about 
that the artistic tastes of the Greeks assumed different aspects in different 
centuries 

That is one instance where the classical learning and artistic discrimina- 
tion of Miss Hutton come in usefully Still more necessary is her aid 
if one desires to go further into the subject For instance, it may not 
be difficult to distinguish a Tanagra statuette from among the others 
without knowing precisely why, but ro be assured and confident in the 
matter means a careful study of the interesting problem of local fabrics 
in Greece and her colonies It wall then be seen, to take one illustration, 
that the terracottas of Sicily compared with those of Tanagra are like a 
different dialect of the Greek tongue Or again, it may not require 
much artistic perception to distinguish at first sight an archaic terracotta 
of the sixth century b c from a later one of the third century b c But 
if this first impression is to be deepened it can only be by a careful 
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analysis of artistic details, such as are characteristic of each of these 
periods, supplemented by knowledge of artistic development in Greece 
during that most momentous interval of three centuries In the archaic 
period there is obviously greater refinement of execution, and greater 
variety of subject There are comparatively few statuettes of fashionable 
young women (cor#), the abundance of which in. the later periods justified 
the name of coroplast#, applied to the makers of statuettes That is a 
change both in style and in subject which can only be discussed and m 
some degree explained after laborious research such as Miss Hutton s 
in a region of archeology which hitherto has tempted hardly any 
scholar 

Apparently it was not till a late period that the cor# began to take 
the form of mourners, and to be associated with funeral ceremonies like 
the “Pleureuses, as they are called, who surround the sarcophagus from 
Sidon now in Constantinople The terracottas in question are perhaps 
rather more demonstrative, but there is a further analogy between them 
and the “ Pleureuses ’ m the fact of their being often placed in groups on 
large terracotta vases, which vases were intended for the furniture of 
a tomb almost as explicitly as is a sarcophagus We know that a large 
proportion of the terracottas, whether archaic or late, have been found in 
tombs, and we know that the same is true of the Greek painted vases 
But just as there was one class of vases — the white lekythi — which Had 
been made expressly for funeral purposes, so also there was at least one 
class of terracottas — the mourning cor# — similarly destined to the tomb 
from the first But these terracottas and vases, however melancholy m 
action or in subject, and however well adapted to occasions of death, had 
no monopoly in the furnishing of a tomb Miss Hutton s pages show that 
abundantly, and at the same time give many curious instances of other 
purposes for which terracottas were produced 

One of the first things a student wants to know is how the terracottas 
were made, and that is a point on which Miss Hutton has taken special pains 
to be minute and exact m her information, describing at some length 
the process of making the mould and taking an impression from it in soft 
clay, on which the artist could, if he chose, bestow any amount of finish 
With a few moulds and some dexterous touches on the soft clay, it is 
astonishing what a variety of figures could be produced Then came the 
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„ VII A dancing-girl Height 0 30 Flesh pink , cap and tunic black , 
hair red Modelled behind Tanagra ? C 286 

„ VIII An attendant spirit Semi nude maiden seated on a rock Height 
017 Shawl pink , hair red , sphendone white , mask red 
«. Tanagra C 336 

„ VIII Eros Height 0 15 Arms broken Flesh enamelled pink No 
other trace of colour Centarbi, Sicily D 26 
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Fig 1 Toy goat Height 0 10 Horns red, red and black lines on body to 
mark the wrinkles in the fleece Tanagra B 279 

„ 2 Jointed doll with crotala in her hands Height 0 18 Covered with fine 

flesh coloured glaze Hair brown , ditto eyes and eyebrows , lips 
red Cametres B 236 

,, 3 Woman faMSuUng htead HfiLgta. 0. \% F vit iv/i bwa/i maaWtti, the 

rest modelled No colour Catnaros B 221 

„ 4 Nik£ holding an alabastron Height 026 Wings and drapery pink 

Canosa D 8 1 

„ 5 Nike Height o 25 Ibid D 82 

„ 6 Mould and cast of upper part of Caryatid figure Height 0 10 

Tarentum E 14 

„ 7 Eros burning a butterfly Height 0 21 Signature, AFTEM 12 NJ on 

base Myrinn C 535 

„ 8 Eros burning a butterfly Height o 21 Finely retouched and coloured 

Chlamyspmk, hair brown > altar green Ibid C 536 

„ 9 Seated veiled goddess Archaic Height o 13 Cameiras B 5 ^ 
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10 Seated goddess Later type Height o 16 No trace of colour 

Cameires B 83 

11 Nude crouching male figure Height o 14 Back modelled No vent 

Traces of red on feet Vase mouth green Cameires B 89 

12 Oscillum Height o 16 Necklace red Cameires B 176 

13 Seated Aphrodttt? Height o 30 No colour Base open 

Larnaca C 80 

14 Athena Height 020 No colour Small circular sent 

1 Salamis C 1 25 

15 Mask of Pan Height 012 Surface bright pink, except beard 

(brown) Two holes for suspension Central Museum, Athens 
Discovered in American excavations in Eretria Erctria 

16 An Athenian nymph Height o 16 No colour Fine light clay 

In the collection of C H Smith, Esq Athens 

17 Greek lady in outdoor dress Height 031 Anthemion pattern in red 

on the fan No colour Eretria C 215 

18 Aphrodite with a vase of perfume Height o 19 Roughly modelled at 

back Canosi D 88 

19 Artemis Height 023 Flesh pink, blue tunic with gold border 

Roughl) modelled behind No vent Mynna C 530 

20 Lady in outdoor dress Height 026 Tunic pink Square vent in 

back, round in base Tanagra C 263 

21 Girl with bird Height o 16 Hair red Square vent 

Tanagra C 246 

22 Corinna Seated figure with an apple in her hand Height o 25 

Rock blue , mantle rose-pink , flesh pink , hair red , fillet gilt 

Athem ? C 336 

23 Little girl Height o 10 co]our Tanagra C 321 

24 Nurse and child Height on Hair of child red No tent 

Tanagra C 279 

25 Mother and child Height 013 No colour Tanagra C 278 

26 Writing lesson Height on Boy nude Fillet in curly red hair 

Teacher semi nude Red cloak, hair ind beard red, desk jelkm 
Square a ent Eretria C 214 

27 Two women talking Length 026 Height o r8 Blue couch v ith 

red cushions Younger woman red mantle Mynna C 529 

28. Standing athlete with oil fl*sk and strigil Height o 18 Flesh pink, 
pillar blue * hair red Tanagra C 323 

29 A banqueter Semi nude cphebe with a cock. Height 031 Flesh, 
hair, cock, red , cloak pink Eretria In a private collection ui England 
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Fic. 30. Bearded warrior. Height 0.24. No colour. Slight!} modelled behind. 
Oblong tent ... ... . Thht. fhj. 

,, 31. A Greek lad} in gala dress. Height 024. Tunic blue and pink, 
shawl blue with gilt border ; wreath gilt Tnnagra C. 254. 

„ 32. Nereid bearing a helmet. Height 0.15. Hair jellou , etc and snout 
of dolphin red. No vent. Plinth hollow Erttna ! C. 335 

„ 33. Small gold box with figure of a Nereid. Width 0.3 Found in 3 tornb 
at Camciros m Rhodes in 1862 with a vase (L- 424) now in the 
British Museum. The other end of the box shows Eros twirling a 
metal disc on a twisted string. The box with another like it and a 
gem, were found in an alabaster box Cum first, 

» 34 - Mar*} as placing the double flute. Height o. 10. .Modelled back and 
front. No vent. Figure and cloak red , phmh green Burgon 
Coll, Mfhi C 73 

« 35 * Satjr with the infant Dionysos. Height o 16 Whole bo<l\ painted 
pink , draper} blue , grapes black. Back roughlv modelled. Small 
round vent. Very heav } . Uncertain, C. 10. 

„ 36. Stilenos as a Pedagogue with Dionjsos. Height 0.20. Cloak blue. 

No vent. Plinth hollow. Eretrta } C. 281. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE USE AMD ME4MVG OF THE STATUETTES 

“This little toy was mighty Brutus' pet, 

Great its renown, though small the statuette 
“Gloria tam parn non cst obscurt stgilh 
Istius pucn Brutus aniator erat " — M\rtul, E/>* x» i "i 

Greek terracotta statuettes have a double charm, archaeological 
and aesthetic, the one appealing to a rather restricted class of students, 
the other to a much wider public 

To the archaeologist a statuette is interesting in proportion to the 
evidence it affords of successive phases of thought and custom and 
the light it throws on obscure points in the evolution of religion 
and art , from this point of view archaic figures of the sixth century, 
some of which are frankly ugly, are much more attractive thin the 
charming genre figure of the fourth or third century, whose in- 
terest lies mainly in its prettiness So far, except in prance, Greek 
statuettes have been chiefly treated from the archaeological stand- 
point, but the present publication is addressed to that wider public 
which, though not repelled by their archaeological interest, is mainly 
attracted by their aesthetic charm, and curious as to the circumstances 
under which they had their being, and the civilization which they 
represent It therefore deals more particularly with those figures which 
are beautiful, roughly speaking those of later date than the middle of 
the fifth century b c and which represent genre subjects or hieratic and 
mythological ones, modified by the influence of the genre types It 
is, however, impossible to entirely ignore the archaic statuettes of 
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the seventh, sixth and fifth centuries, for the genre figures are their 
lineal descendants, and by so doing we should lose the hey to the 
most interesting and certainly the most important problems which 
arise in connection with these figures, the uses to which the Greeks 
put them and the meaning they attached to them 

The difficulty of the problem is much increased by the absence of 
definite contemporary statements , not a few classical writers allude 
incidentally to the figures, and valuable information can be gleaned 
from these scattered hints, but in the main we must rely on the results 
of excavation, which in the case of terracotta figures are often m 
accessible, partly because in former days they were generally over 
looked owing to their relative insignificance, and partly because the 
results of early excavations are often unmethodically recorded 

By far the greater number of Greek statuettes, and almost all the 
best specimens, have been taken out of tombs, but many are found 
on the sites of temples and houses, and it is with respect to the last- 
named finds that we especially feel the want of accurate records, 
because the only Greek town preserved to us is Pompeii, and its 
excavation dates from so far back that most of the documentary 
evidence has disappeared The material at our disposal is, however, 
considerable, and by its help we may hope to explain the allusions 
of classical writers 

The evidence provided by the excavation of temple precincts is 
extremely important as it fully bears out the statements of Greek 
authors as to the practice of dedicating terracotta figures m temp’es 
and shnttcs The best known passage is m the Pftecirar af P)st& 
— “By Hera,’ quoth Socrates, “a fair resting place, full of summer 
sounds and scents Here is the lofty and spreading plane tree, and 
the stream that flows beneath it is deliciously cool to the feet 
Judging from the ornaments and the images, this must be a spot 
sacred to Achelous or the nymphs ’ 

It may be confidently stated that ever) temple or shrine, so far 
excavated, has yielded numbers of these objects, and the finds ire 

1 Pfti 220, D A vase in the BibliotWque Nationale in Paris shows a fountain 
deco rated with terracotta figures 
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usually of a very peculiar character, an accumulation of broken figures 
of \arying type and style, always accompanied by pieces of pottery, 
small bronzes, etc It is well known that the temple guardians 
periodically emptied the shrines under their charge of the votive offerings 
which had accumulated there , 1 some of the metal objects were melted 
down and made into basins and lavers for the temple service, but 
nothing could be done with the terracotta figures or vases, so they 
were thrown away, but to prevent the desecration of objects which 
had belonged to a divinity, they were first broken 

In all such collections there are broadly speaking two classes of 
figures — those which have some obvious connection with temple worship, 
and those which ha\e not Under the first heading we may class 
representations of the local divimtv or of other divinities, of persons 
and things employed in temple worship and votive offerings proper, 
such as models of animal*, limbs, etc , under the second come grotesque 
figures, genre figures and miscellaneous objects • 

The relative proportions of these two groups vary considerably, and 
if we take the finds at two Greek temple sites — the shrine of Demeter 
and Kore at Tegea in the Peloponnesos, and the temple of Athene 
Kraneia at Elata^a in Northern Greece — we obtain the following results 
At Tegea two hundred figures of the local goddesses, five hundred 
water earners (temple attendants) and a number of pigs (sacrificial 
animals) At Elataea only eight statuettes of Athene, and twenty- 
two of other divinities , eighteen dancing figures (temple attendants) 
and one of a pnestess beanng a pig 

The second group, consisting of grotesque and genre figures and 
miscellaneous objects, was represented at Tegea by six hundred gro- 
tesque and ten genre statuettes, among the latter a woman riding on 
a camel Athene, on the other hand, received only twelve grotesque 
figures and seven hundred genre, chiefly matrons of fourth-century type 
(Tig 20), and such miscellaneous objects as a dolphin, a tortoise fans, 
jointed dolls (Fig 2), and weights and measures 

These two finds establish the important fact concerning the use of 
terracotta figures in temples, that any figure uas a suitable offering to 
any divinity , — and that though some may have been more appropriate 

1 Corpus Inter p Grre vol I 15 O 
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in particular circumstances than others, there was no class that could not 
be given. One of the most curious points elicited is that the image 
of another divinity avas apparently as acceptable an offering as one of 
the god or goddess to whom the dedication was made , no doubt such 
figures were sometimes copies of the statue of the pilgrim’s own local 
deity, especially when the local statue was a celebrated one, but at 
Elataea we find Eros, Psyche, Leda, Dionysos, Aphrodite and Demeter, 
and it is difficult at first sight to see how the\ can be considered 
appropriate offerings to Athene, because we read into them an esoteric 
character which they did not possess It was the intention of the 
giver, the fact of their being offered, which made them appropriate 
offerings, not any inherent fitness of their own, and that is why the 
objects unearthed arc so various in character Such figures as pigs 
birds, water-carriers, dancers and priestesses present no difficulty, for 
they may embody a certain idea of substitution, of performing by 
deputy duties whose constant performance was impossible Again, the 
offering of votive limbs to any deity, not merely to Apollo and 
Asklepios, is too natural a form of thanksgiving to requtre any 
comment, while classical writers supply an explanation of the presence 
of toys and jointed dolls in the sanctuaries of Apollo, Artemis and 
Aphrodite, when they tell us that a maiden before marriage, and a 
boy at about fourteen, dedicated their toys to these deities, a custom 
referred to in the following epigram which accompanied such an 
offering — 


TO ARTEMIS. 1 

“Maiden, to thee, before her marriage Timarettf gnes 
Her cap, her tambourines, her faiounte ball, 

And 13 is meet, oh 1 Artemis, the maiden brings 
Her childhood’s toys, her dolls, their clothes and all ” 

but dolls are found in the shrines of other divinities, not merely in 
those of Artemis and Aphrodite 

1 'Ftpaptra irpo ya/xoio ra n pirava, Ttjv r’ ipaTtivrjv 
<re£a'/iai, tov t t Kopas pvropa KOcpr'ijijaAot, 
ras re Kopas, Alp-van, Kopa Kvpa <Ls ejriei«es, 

SyQfXO, teal to Kopay e>§ ifeur’, ’Aprep-iSi —ytnlhct Pal U 280. 
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Objects which had been the personal property of the giver, such 
as fibulas, hairpins, weapons and jewellery, were often presented, and a 
number of the dedicatory epigrams which accompanied them are 
collected in the sixth book of the Anthologta Palnttna , among them 
the following by Mnasalcos on a bow and quiver given to Apollo . 1 

“ Phcebus, to thee this curved bow and empty sounding quiver 
Are offered at thy sacred shrine by Promachos the giver. 

But ah 1 the shafts that used within that painted case to rattle, 

Now in the foemen’s hearts are sheathed whom he hath slain in battle.” 

Translated lj J. H. Merivale. 

With these offerings we may class such statuettes as show marked 
differences of clay and technique, or peculiar artistic merit, and in such 
cases the personal element sufficiently explains the gift, but when 
all these deductions are made, there remain a vast number of figures 
whose dedication cannot be accounted for on such grounds, as for 

instance the hundreds of figures representing a Greek woman of the 

day, offered to Athene ; and m support of the theory that the choice 

of an offering was more or less the result of chance we may quote 

another epigram showing under what circumstances a school-boy offered 
a comic figure to the Muses 2 

“ Konnaros* skill with style and reed has gained the writing prize. 

And eighty shining knuckle-bones delight his eager e)cs. 

I am funny little Chares, and ’mid his conuades’ glee, 

To the Muses who inspired him, he dedicated me.” 

Our information as to the use of terracotta figures in private 
houses is based entirely oil the excavations at Pompeii. It is so far 
unsatisfactory, that we have no means of discriminating between local 
and general custom, a point of great importance in this case, because 

1 Sot n tv KapinXa rd£a, mu to\taipa tftaptTpr), 

Soipa 7rapu ITpo/ui'^oi , raSt Kplpar at 

tois Se rrepoevras dia icAdiov aiSpcs t^ourtv 

c v KpaSiuiv, d\oi Sitrpo ewv — • Ant hoi . Pal vi. 9. 

3 Nuti/uas toi? r-atSuy, trti na\i\ ypilppar’ eypaij/tv 
Konapo? dySutKorr’ utrrpayaAovs tkafiti 
Ka/xc, ^aptf MoiVare, top KutpUKov wSe \aprjra 

rpio-fiirrjv ffoplfita, (JipcaTO — aiSaptiiip. — A sklepivdes , sbilhvl. Pal. vi. 308. 
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Objects which hid been the personal property of the giver, such 
as fibula;, hairpins, weapons ind jewellery, were often presented, and a 
number of the dedicatory epigrams which accompanied them are 
collected in the sixth booh of the Anlhologia Palatina , among them 
the following by Mnasalcos on a bow and quiver given to Apollo 1 

“ Phasbus, to thee this curved bow and empty sounding quiver 
Are offered at thy sacred shrine by Promachos the giver 
But ah 1 the shafts that used within that painted case to 1 attle, 

Now in the foemen s hearts are sheathed whom he hath slain in battle ' 

h anilated by J H Meriv ale 

With these offerings we may class such statuettes as show marked 
differences of clay and technique, or peculiar artistic merit, and m such 
cases the personal element sufficiently explains the gift, but when 
all these deductions are made, there remain a vast number of figures 
whose dedication cannot be accounted for on such grounds, as for 

instance the hundreds of figures representing a Greek woman of the 

day, offered to Athene , and in support of the theory that the choice 

of ail offering was more or less the result of chance we may quote 

another epigram showing under what circumstances a school-boy offered 
a comic figure to the Muses" 

« konnaros skill with style and reed has gained the writing prize. 

And eighty shining knuckle bones delight his eager e>es 
I am funny little Chares and mid his comrades glee, 

To the Muses who inspired him, he dedicated me ’ 

Our information as to the use of terracotta figures m private 
houses is based entirely on the excavations at Pompeii It is so far 
unsatisfactory, that we have no means of discriminating between local 
and general custom, a point of great importance in this case, because 

1 /Ml Kd/l-riXa T 0 £ U KtH OX*aipO tyiptTpl) 

Suipa rapa Upttp.ax m rade Kptparai 

to s Sc -repot iras <11 a kAoioi uvSpw cxouriv 

tv K/iaSiuis oA.ou £enta Sur/tevccui — Anthol Pal vi y 

NiK/o-tts tois -nidus c-a koXo. ypappir lypo^tv 

K napo% oySwMJVT uorpayaAois tXa§(v 

xu/tc X a P lv Moio-ats to KwptKt ji wS< \aptjra 

7-pttrfiinjv Bopiflu 9 /raro -aiBapuav — Asklepudes, Anthol Pi! vi 30 
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m particular circumstances than others, there \\ is no class that could not 
be given One of the most curious points elicited is that the image 
of another divinity was apparently as acceptable an offering as one of 
the god or goddess to whom the dedication was made , no doubt such 
figures were sometimes copies of the statue of the pilgrims own local 
deity, especially when the local statue was a celebrated one, but at 
Eht'ta we find Eros, Psyche, Ltda, Dionysos, Aphrodite and Demeter, 
and it is difficult at first sight to see how thc\ can be considered 
appropriate offerings to Athene, because we read into them an esoteric 
character which they did not possess It was the intention of the 
giver, the fact of their being offered, which made them appropriate 
offerings, not any inherent fitness of their own, and that is why the 
objects unearthed are so various in character buih figures as pigs 
birds, water-carriers, dancers and priestesses present no difficulty, for 
they may embody a certain idea of substitution, of performing by 
deputy duties whose constant performance was impossible Again, the 
offering of votive limbs to any deity, not merely to Apollo and 
Asklepios, is too natural a form of thanksgiving to require any 
comment, while classical writers supply an explanation of the presence 
of toys and jointed dolls in the sanctuaries of Apollo, Artemis and 
Aphrodite, when they tell us that a maiden before marriage, and a 
boy at about fourteen, dedicated their toys to these deities, a custom 
referred to m the following epigram which accompanied such an 
offering — 


TO ARTI MIS * 

“Maiden to thee, before her marriage Tnmrcte gnes 
Her cap, her tambourines, her faioume ball, 

And as is meet, oh 1 Artemis, the maiden brings 
Her childhood s toys, hei dolls, their clothes and all * 

but dolls are found in the shrines of other divinities, not merely in 
those of Artemis and Aphrodite 

* Tt/iaptra tt p yupaio to. ti/xtt am T>jv r tparian ji 
trif>a pav rov rt w/ias fivropa KtxpufiaXo* 

To.? tc KOpas Alj.iva.Tl Kopa. K pa «aS trit 

Sy&<TO Kttl TK mpuv (vSlfiHT t ApTtpi St A lilt ol Pi! 11 ? 8 o 
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Objects which had been the personal property of the giver, such 
as fibula:, hairpins, weapons and jewellery, were often presented, and a 
number of the dedicatory epigrams which accompanied them are 
collected m the sixth booh of the Anthologia Palatina , among them 
the following by Mnasalcos on a bow and quiver given to Apollo 1 

“ Phffibus, to thee this cnned bow and empty sounding quirer 
Are offered at thy sacred shrine by Promachos the gi\er 
But ah 1 the shafts that used within that painted case to rattle, 

Now in the foemen’s hearts are sheathed whom he hath slam in battle ” 

Iran silted ly T. H Merualf 

With these offerings we may class such statuettes as show marked 
differences of clay and technique, or peculiar artistic merit, and in such 
cases the personal element sufficiently explains the gift, but when 
all these deductions are made, there remain a vast number of figures 
whose dedication cannot be accounted for on such grounds, as for 
instance the hundreds of figures representing a Greek woman of the 
day, offered to Athens , and in support of the theory that the choice 
of an offering was more or less the result of chance we may quote 
another epigram showing under what circumstances a school-boy offered 
a comic figure to the Muses 2 

“ Konnaros’ stall with style and reed has gained the writing prize, 

And eighty shining hnucklc-bones delight lus eager eyes 
I m funny little Chares, and ’mid his comrades’ glee, 

To the Muses who inspired him, he dedicated me ” 

Our information as to the use of terracotta figures in private 
houses is based entirely on the excavations at Pompeii It is so far 
unsatisfactory, that we have no means of discriminating between local 
and general custom, a point of great importance in this case, because 

1 pa Kapn\a to£u ku toyccupa tftaptrpi], 
hutpa rap i Upo/i i\o\ 4 ’m/Jc tuO« Kptpartu 
101 s St rrtpoa-rat am a\oiw ai Spet <xoi*tiv 
1 1 hpaS ati o\ot £«» ta Sitr/iti tail — Anti ol Pal M 9 

4 Tins -aed« «-«i kiAi yp ififia-T lypa&tv 

Komifx); oySuMMiT tttrrpayuAors cAa/ 3 o 
Kifit \ap» Moreau Tt» kuj^iikui StSt \up-rjTa 

rpttrpiTip Oopxfin, dyKaro -atSa/Hwv — -WtmDES, y/rr//?/ Pal Vi 30 h. 
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though we ire justified in including Pompeii among Greek towns, objects 
found there belong chiefly to the middle of the first century a d Some 
few are pra> Augustan, but none can be assigned to an earlier date 
thin the end of the Hellenistic age The term is a conveniently 
vague one, and is applied to the last three centuries of the pagin era 
when the empire of the Greeks extended over the known world, but 
was one of taste and intellect only, and every educated person, whether 
Greek or barbarian, was a Hellene and adopted Greek customs, with 
such modifications as were suggested by local requirements The 
customs of Pompeii do not therefore prove Greek custom as the 
customs of Athens would do, but they are the only evidence available, 
and therefore for the present must suffice 

About two hundred perfect figures of varying size have been dis 
covered in the rums of Pompeii , they appear but sparingly m the 
better class houses, but vere found in increasing but not large, 
quantities as the industrial part of the town was uncovered It is 
therefore evident that by a d 79 they had gone out of fashion 
among the rich, and were even losing their popularity among the poor 
A number lay in the outbuildings (probably the slaves quarters) of 
one of the larger houses, but when found actually in the palaces, they 
always show some novelty of technique or style which explains their 
presence there Their comparative scarcity is doubtless caused partly 
by a change of taste, which led to the employment of metal rather 
than day, even for vases, but something may be due to an earthquake 
which took place in a d 63 Great damage was done b) it and 
the necessary repairs were not entirely completed when the town was 
overwhelmed in a d 79 The terracotta ornamentation of the 
temples suffered severely, and there is every reason to suppose that 
the figures did so too, but fortunately sufficient remain to show the 
uses to which they were put, and their presence in larger numbers in 
the poorer hoCises is in itself a proof that at one time they had been 
more common in the richer ones 

In the latter all statuettes stand in niches, whether in the atrium, 
the inner rooms or the garden court sometimes the high garden 
wall contained recesses in one case six, two still holding figures 

The most usual place for them was evidently the atrium, where 
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they are found in company with small bronzes of a kind whi< 
that the niche was the lararium or shrine of the household 
In the House of Lucretius, this contained five such bronze 4 
terracotta bust of a boy with a bulla round his neck A sinnl 
in another house held two bronzes, a warrior and a Diana, 
terracottas, a female bust and a seated woman with a child in hi 
Besides the niches which served as lararia, there were oth 
the inner door of the house , for instance Minerva with shi 
bowl had her place in one peristyle, and a similar figure in a 
position was found at Herculaneum This custom of placing 
under the protection of a divinity was a common one m Gre' 
is referred to in several dedicatory epigrams, as 1 

“A hero warder of Eetion’s door I stand, 

No weapon sate my sword is id mj hand 
A little sentinel just fits a little shrine, 

He hates the ‘ Guards ’ so chose me from the ‘ Line ’ ” 

Similar recesses were found over the doors of inner rooms 
Greek commentator refers to the custom of placing a little te 
figure of Hephaistos opposite the hearth as “ protector of the fire 
Those figures which stood either on pedestals in the niches 
greater security in depressions in them, were probablj objects of ^ 
but the niches themselves were not used merely as lararia , one 
peristyle of the House of M Gavius Rufus contained a relief of 
carrying off Anchises, a group of two slaves bearing a palanquin 
figure in it, a seated figure of Abundantia and a crouching slave 
number of figures it contained suggests that it was a cupboard, bu 
were also used to display the figures, for the garden cloister of tl 
of sjuha Telix, one of the most gorgeous of the Pompeian 
decorated in the taste of the Neroman age, had eighteen, coi 
alternately small herms and terracotta figures of which the subj 
comic, a bearded barbarian, a young man with a cake and a bald 
man It will thus be seen that only two classes of figures appear 

1 “Hpcos Atemvos ’Fr-tcmifytos Ap^nroXireiii 
ibpipai ptKpia fiuepos tn irpoOiput 
Aofov 5<*)iv Ktu P-OXIOV €^WV <f>OS UlSpl 
&i poOtis rtfyv Kiipt rapuKitraro — A //of Pal i\ 33^ 
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and profane, the former found only in the larana, where they are dearly 
objects of worship, or m ntches over the doors, in which case we may 
regard them as tutelary deities , the genre figures are the only ones used 
as ornaments, though their frequent presence m the larana suggests that 
they were offered to the household deities, as in temples the} were offered 
to the greater gods Some it least were highly vilued by their owners, 
for two skeletons were found m the streets, fugitives who had gathered 
up their treasures in haste , one, a man, clutched his money, his jewellery 
and a statuette , the other, a woman, was still holding a little female figure 
with a child in its arms 

From the presence of these statuettes in Pompeian houses, we can 
argue that Greek houses also contained them, both as ornaments and as 
objects of worship, but we can draw no conclusion from them as to the 
subjects chosen Doubtless many were religious, like the Aphrodite 
dedicated by Chrysogona , 1 

“Here heavenly Ajhrodtc you survey, 

Style her celestial, anil your offering pay 
This in the house of Anij hides is ] laced, 

Fair j resent of Chrysogona the chaste — /><r shied Ij Fawkes 

and probably there were fewer purel) genre subjects, as the taste for 
realism is characteristic of the Roman age At Pompeii we find none of 
the indefinite figures so common in the temples and tombs of earlier date, 
which form a link between religious and profane types , for instance, there 
are no graceful winged youths and maidens, whose place is taken by men 
and women in Roman costume, warriors and gladiators , the Seileni and 
grotesque nude figures of the stxt’n and fifth centuries are replaced ’oy the 
caricatures of slaves, barbarians and actors which appear for the first 
time m the second century b C , and which at their first appearing are 
still associated with mythological subjects in which beauty of form is 
more sought after than a realistic and accurate representation of nature 
This difference of national temperament makes it impossible to base on 

■* A Kuirp s ou jrovSa^tov lAairiceo tav Gtov ttrusv 
Oipauai ayvus uyffepa \pwroyoms 
olkio tv is $ * al ttKVH Kai (3iov cir^e 

(wov , ail Si fftfitv Aw ov eis <rc? qv 
ek atdev apxpixtvoi? u irorvia — A t! ol Pal vi 340 
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the contents of Pompeian houses, any theory as to the type of figure 
likely to be found in a Greek dwelling, though it is fair evidence of 
their presence there, but if any connection can be proved between the 
contents of Pompeian tombs and houses, we may reasonably assume a 
like connection between the contents of a Greek house and of the 
contemporary cemeteries The inadequtte records of early Pompeian 
excavations render this comparison somewhat difficult, but one Pompeian 
tomb contained a cameo vase of blue glass and eight teriacotta statuettes, 
viz — 

A female mask of hieratic type 

Two animals 

Mars. 

Mercury 

Two porters bearing buidens 
A gladiator 

Replicas of the mask and the gladiator were found in two houses, 
palanquin bearers and a huckster, similar in style to the porters, in 
three houses, while the Mars, from its purely Roman treatment, may 
be compared with a group of ./Eneas and Anchises found in the 
House of M Gavius Rufus 

The intimate connection b tween the contents of a Pompeian house 
and tomb being thus obvious it remains only to show that Greek 
tombs contain objects of somewhat similar character, in order to prove 
a like connection between their contents and those of Greek houses 

It was by no means an invariable custom to place statuettes in 
the tombs MM Pottier and Reinach opened five thousand in a 
cemetery at Myrma in Asia Minor which dates from the end of the 
third century b c to the beginning of the first, and found that the 
percentage was as follows — forty seven contained nothing, nineteen 
contained figures and thirty three other miscellaneous objects MM 
Salzmann and Bihotti explored two hundred and eighty six tombs in 
a sixth-centur) cemetery at Cameiros in Rhodes , only a few were 
absolutely empty, fifty yielded figures and other objects, and the rest 
contained vases and articles of bronze and bone Pages could be filled 
with an inventory of the contents of Greek tombs, but for purposes ot 
comparison with the Pompeian one, three will suffice chosen at random 
from different places and different ages 
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Cametros in Rhodes Sixth century b c 

Two terracotta reliefs a jour E s carrying off hephalos (Plate III ), and the contest 
of Peleus and Thetis 

One seated female figure (Fig 9) ^ 

One female mash. (Fig 12) L Terracotta 

Ten fruits | 

Two Seitem J 

Two tases 

Two glass bottles 

One large sea shell (cngrated) 

Eretria Third century b c 
Three white Athenian funeral vases 
Six terracotta figures 
Dionysos 
Boy with grapes 
Eros 
An actor 
A herm 

A nnsk of Pan (Fig rj) 

Fi\e gold diadems 

One gold ribbon decorated with tinsel leases 

One gold ring 

T. en gilt terucotta buttons 

One writing instrument 


Myrtna tn Asia Minor Second century b c 


One mirror 
One dish 
Fibula? 

One bust of Demeter (hieratic) 
One nude Aphrod te 
Three weeping sirens 
Three floating female f gures 


Terracotta 


There is a curious similarity between the contents of the four 
tombs, which range over a period of 600 years , the difference 
between the Greek and the Pompeian tombs (see page 9) is one of 
degree, not kind , the glass bottles of Cnmeiros correspond to the 
engraved blue glass vase of Pompeii We have the same personal 
possessions, sea shell, golden ring, mirror and cameo vase, and in each 
case a collection of terracotta figures We saw how faithfully the 
contents of that one Pompeian tomb reflected the finds in Pompeian 
palaces, and therefore we may assume that had a Greek city met with 
the fate of Pompeii, we should find standing in its houses such things 
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as we now find in its tombs, and that among them would be not a 
few of the same terracotta statuettes 

Returning to the stud) of the contents of the earlier Greek tombs, 
we find that all contain some objects made purposel) for them, i e 
the female bust from Cameiros, the gilt clay buttons and tinsel 
jeweller) from Eretna, and the weeping sirens from M)rina, but 
that in addition to these, all contain hieratic, genre and grotesque 
figures, and personal possessions such as fibula, so that the contents 
of a tomb and the contents of a temple also differed onl) in extent 
— in kind they were the same They also show the same change jn 
the terracottas offered 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, they are almost without exception 
hieratic (Tig 9) and grotesque (Tig 11) in t)pe and the explanation 
of their use and meaning is comparative!) simple The) were 
intended as amulets to protect the dead from evil influences and 
there is no difficulty in giving a religious explanation of thp figures , 
but after the end of the fifth century the hieratic t)pes, 1 e the 
figures of the under world goddesses, the Seilem and nude crouching 
figures, graduall) die out, and their place is taken b) a multitude of 
graceful female figures (Fig 17) which m turn are succeeded b) 
floating )ouths and maidens and figures from the Dionysiac ejele 
Caricatures of scenes from ever) day life take the place of the 
grotesque figures, and it is no longer possible to find the faintest 
suggestion of religious motive in the greater number of the figures, 
though down to the latest period one figure in a tomb is usual!) of 
hieratic t) pe , for instance, the female mask found in a tomb in 
Pompeii (page 9) 

During the last se\en centuries, therefore, of the Pagan era, a 
change was gradual!* taking place in the relative proportions of the 
hieratic and the “ profane figures placed in the tombs, until b) 
the beginning of the first centur) b c their positions were reversed, 
and the latter were m the majorit) The earliest necropolis under 
discussion, that of Cameiros, contained man) objects to which no 
religious meaning can possibl) be attached stngils, mirrors sea-shells, 
swords, glass bottles, spindlc-nngs, to\a aases, and two terracotta 
reliefs dealing with nnthologieal subjects, the earning off* of Ktphalos 
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by Eos (Plate III ), and the struggle of Peleus and 1 hetis The 
difference between the earlier and the later tombs is, that in the 
former the secular objects are generally not terracotta figures, but 
such objects as those enumerated above, while m the latter, in 
addition to such objects, which appear down to the Christian era, 
there is a large and increasing number of female figures of such 
indefinite type that they are known to Greek writers mealy as “*iyai 
maidens (Tig 16) This indefiniteness of type nukes it impossible 
to account for their presence by the theory that they protect the dead, 
like the hieratic o- grotesque amulet figures, but some light is thrown 
on the subject by ‘Vitruvius, the Roman architect, who in describing tbe 
origin of the Corinthian capital* tells how a aoung girl died and 
how her nurse brought to the tomb “thost things which in life she 
had most dearly loved and placed them in a basket there 1 Numer 
ous passages m wills relate to the custom of burying personal 
possessions , for instance, a law case opens thus — A woman on her 
death-bed made her will as follows “I desire to be buried as my 
husband wishes C\ ery thing I wear on the day ot my funeral is to 

be buried with me, and of m\ jewels the two strings of pearls and 
my bracelets set with emeralds Another testator says J — '“All my 
implements of the chase are to be buried with me, lances, swords, 
knives, nets, snares, ropes, decoys, cages my bath furniture, my 
palanquins, my corracle and my woven and embroidered robes 

No special mention is made either of terricotta figures or of 
vases, which occur quite as frequently as the objects mentioned 
Panathenaic vases, the symbol of the proudest moment in a Greek s 
life, are usually found in tombs , so are the greater number of the 
beautiful red figured vases signed by artists of renown which were 
won in games of skill, and like the amphora; were buried with their 
possessors, but were certainly not made for that purpose On the 
analogy of this custom it is likely that any very beautiful statuette 
(Plate VIII ), especially if not of local manufacture, found in a grave, 
was the personal property of the deceased, and had served to adorn 

1 Poit scjulturam e us qu bus ea urge un delectabatur, nutn'c collects et comporta 
ra cilatho pertul t ad monnmentun et summo conlocant — VYm n I, 9 

D "cn xxii 2, 40 3 Hubner J T 1864, p 207 
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his house, but this would only account for a small number Besides 
these ver) choice figures there are others of similar type which are 
found in great numbers They cannot all have adorned the houses, 
because one tomb often contains several replicas of the same figure, 
and at Myrina one had nothing in it but ten pairs of wings , so 
that they must be offerings from the friends of the deceased, not an 
offering in the sense that offerings were made to divinities to appease 
them, but a last tribute of respect, like the flowers sent now a days 
There was no religious meaning attached to them any more than to 
the fibula?, the jewellery and the vases, and it must be borne in mind 
that we have no proof that even these were always the personal 
property of the deceased, they may have been offerings from friends 

We therefore learn that all terracotta figures can be dnided into 
two classes, those which occupy the position in which they are found 
in virtue of a definite meaning attached to them, and those which 
derive a meaning from the accident of the position in which the 
will of the purchaser placed them These latter first attain import- 
ance in the fourth century b c , but they existed from the earliest 
times, in the shape of vases m human or animal form (Fig 11) 
This class pro%ided the bulk of the offerings to divmtties and the 
presents to the dead, their variations of type, style and technique 
are the natural consequences of fluctuations of taste, both local and 
national, from the indefinite “maidens of fourth-centur\ type 
we pass to floating figures and groups to which the taste of the age 
ga\e mythological names and attributes (Tigs 4 and 5), and through 
this stage to the intensely realistic types which first appear in the 
comic figures and ultimateh reign supreme The variety of types 
all used for one purpose, is in itself sufficient to show that no deep- 
seated meaning can be attached to them They had three recom- 
mendations they were cheap, and so within the reach of all, they 
offered no temptation to tomb-robbers, and they were pretty and 
pleasant to look at and good to Jt\e with, but they had no mean 
mg until the purchaser had decided on their destination, and, certain 
“ funereal ty pes apart, the same figures sen ed to decorate Greek 
temples, Greek tombs and Greek houses 
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METHODS OF MAVUFACTURE 

** For tltey ( the image-makers) use a mould, and whatsoever clay they put into t 
comes out in shape like the mould ’ 

mu yip new oi {oi k pnr\adoi) nrov ru>a rnpy(oms uvo ov iv -tnjXov < s tovtov 
*pf3u\ocriv Zfiaiov r«3 mra to t?8o$ ujrortXouri*' — Dio Chrys Or lx 25 

The temcotta statuettes afford convincing proof of the high artistic 
level of popular taste in Greece Their makers, the Koroplastse, 1 to give 
them their Greek name, occupied no distinguished position in the hierarchy 
of art, they were its humblest servants, and neither recetved nor chimed 
the name of artists, but neither were they mere craftsmen and their work 
only the product of generations of inherited mechanical skill, for it shows 
that sense of beaut) of form which was the birthright of every Greek, 
and which he absorbed as insensibly as the air he breathed The potter 
was not an artist whose creations appealed only to the select few, his 
cheap reproductions were for the many, his one aim to hit the public 
taste, therefore the terracottas are the surest evidence of what this taste 
really was Anv large collection of Greek statuettes contains some figures 
that sre rough, some that are careless, some that offend our notions of 
decency, but none that are tn bad artistic taste , the conception is always 
large, the lines harmonious They are in very truth statuettes, statues 
m little, and retain the breadth and grandeur of conception of the 
great works by which they were inspired 

Our admiration for these statuettes is only increased by a knowledge 
of the simple methods used in their production There were two ways 
of making them, modelling by hand and casting from a mould , the 
former process is the more ancient, and in later times was used only for 

1 Harfocr 1 14, 27 AOpoirXajJ&r tois tic jnjAou T-XarrovTa? xopas t} Kopotis oJrws 
tavapaZpv 
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very small, rough figures, made by giving a pinch here and there to a bit 

of clay until it assumed the rough form of a human being or of an 

animal Some of these little figures (Figs I and 3) are wonderfully 

spirited and true to nature , but the earliest human figures found are 

simply slabs of clay with a triangular lump at 

the top for a head and two fin-hke appendages 

for arms, seated figures were made by bending 

the clay and placing a support beneath it, uMr 

standing ones by thickening it at the base, so J y 

as to form a cone or wedge The first 1m- Jf 4 

provement effected is to stamp a face on the 

upper part of the clay and to round off the top 

roughly in the form of a head , the next, to 

use a stamp for the whole of the front of the 

figure, and we thus have a solid lump of chy 

with the figure embossed on it When the > 

margin was cut away it presented a superficial | rvl 

likeness to some of the earl) moulded figures, 

but there is always this difference, that in the 

one case the clay is put into the mould, and 

in the other the stamp is pressed upon it cmiw uk. r«te<*a 
The practice of moulding figures instead of stamping them doubtless 
arose from the difficulty of firing a solid lump of cla) without warping 
it Many of the moulds used in the manufacture of statuettes have been 
found , this one from Tarentum (Fig 6) represents the upper part of a 
draped female figure with her hands clasped above her head A mould 
necessarily presupposes the existence of an original figure which must 
have been in the first instance modelled by hand, but of these models 
nothing is said by classical authors Pliny indeed mentions that the 
little clay models (proplasmata) of the sculptor Pasiteles fetched high 
prices among amateurs of art, and quotes a saying of his to the 
effect that “ modelling in clay was the parent art of chasing, carving and 
sculpture, but the extreme cheapness of the Greek statuettes and the 
absolute impossibility of “ patenting a novelty, would put sculptors’ 
models out of the reach of the koroplast, and those he employed were 
probably made by a rather superior class of artificer Now-a-days such 
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models ve built up on \ wooden substructure which burns awij in 
the firing, leaving the figure hollow, and probably the same method was 
used m classical times The mould was made of clay hiked very hard, 
and into it the workman carefully pressed a thin layer of fine moist city, 1 
adding others until the requisite thickness was obtained , the mould was 
then set to dry, and the shrinkage produced by evaporation soon allowed 
of the cast being removed from it 

For the commonest class of figures a mould is used for the front 
only, and the back is formed by a convex mass of clay cemented 
to the front so as to form with it a rough cylinder for the backs of a 
better class of statuette there was a second mould, giving the general 
outline, and sometimes sufficient sketchy detail to complete the mam 
features of the front, and the two casts are carefully joined with a little 
liquid clay There arc a small number of statuettes m which the back is 
modelled as carefully as the front, but these are imitations of bronzes, 
and comparatively rare (Plate VI ) 

Statuettes in which only one mould is used for the whole length of 
the figure are necessarily somewhat stiff and constrained in pose, and 
are treated rather as if they were reliefs than figures m the round , 
the head is joined to the shoulders either oy the head dress or the 
hair, and portions of the background are left wherever their absence 
would endanger the safety of the cast , the result is an impression of 
hieratic stiffness and rigidity, and for that reason this, the earliest 
method, was retained down to the latest times in making statuettes for 
temple offerings 

Many more moulds and a more complicated method of procedure 
are required for most of the later figures, / e for those which appear 
in and after the fourth century b c , for instance, a dancing girl (Fig 
31) required thirteen, three for the head and cap, two for the body 
from neck to knee, and two for each arm and leg , the draped lady 
shown in Fig 17 five in all, two for the head, back and front, 
two for the draped figure, and one for the fan All the parts 
were cast separately, then very carefully fitted into one another and 
cemented with liquid clay, all roughnesses removed and the whole set 
to dry 


1 Dio Cfirys Or lx 25 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that because a Greek koroplast 
used thirteen moulds for one particular figure, he required a vast 
assortment of them to pursue his trade Nothing is more characteristic 
of Greek art than its extreme economy of method , the sculptor, 
instead of inventing new types, de /eloped and modified old ones, the 
koroplast, his humble folJower, made half a dozen different figures 
out of the judicious combination of a few moulds, and that vs the reason 
why the heads and arms are frequentlj too big or too small for the 
bodies to which they are attached 

A careful study of any large collection of figures from Bceotia, 
Asia Minor or Ita!\ shows that though there is a strong family iike~ 
ness between those from one localit) there are hardly ever two which 
are exactly alike, because b) selection and combination of different 
moulds the potter was able to produce an infinite number of variations 
The two accompanying figures are a striking example of the manner 
in which these variations were obtatned (Figs 4, 5) , the same mould 
has been used in each case for the body, but the addition of different 
heads, wings, arms and attributes has changed not merelj the type 
but the pose of the figures 

Sometimes these more or less haphazard combinations are not very 
happy, but as a rule they are, thanks to the sense of beauty of form 
which was, so to speak, in the air, and it is on the artistic feeling with 
which the Greek potter combined his moulds that he rests his claim 
to be something more than a mere craftsman 

After the statuette had been put together and before it was fired, 
it was subjected to a \ery deltcate and skilful process of retouching , 
the workman went over the whole surface with a graver, sharpening 
outlines, smoothing roughnesses, intensifying details of feature, head 
dress and draper), and giving to the whole that aspect of individuality 
which is the great charm of the Boeotian statuettes from the Tanagra 
district, and which is so characteristic of them that any speciall) 
pretty figure, w hatev er its provenance, is popular!) know n as a 
“Tanagra The \alue of this retouching process is shown b) two 
figures from the same mould, representing Eros burning a butterfl) 
(Ps)che) , m the one (Fig 7) the details are barel) distinguishable, and 
the whole is heav) and lifeless, while in the other (rig 8) after 

c 
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retouching 1 , they are clear, and the whole scene is instinct with life and 
grace 1 — 

“ Oh, Ime, be kinder, or some day, 

A1 ghtmg with thy cruel torch. 

Again my singed soul to scorch, 

Tlou wilt not fnd her She too has wings to fly away 

7 ra time l by W R Paton 

The retouching process was not unaccompanied by risk and of 
course added to the cost of a figure, so that numbers even of the 
statuettes from the Tanagra district have not undergone it, and the 
vast majority of statuettes found in other places are left just as they 
came from the mould 

To avoid risk the figures were fired at a very low temperature, 
and for the same reason a hole was cut in the back to facilitate 
evaporation , it vanes m shape, size and position according to the 
district in which the figure was made, and is entirely absent in some 
figures which are imitations of bronze statuettes (Plate VI) After 
the firing the accessories were stuck on these, fans, hats, wreaths, birds 
etc , were made and fired separately and added at the caprice of the 
potter The whole figure was next coated with a white lime-wash, the 
object being to make a medium for the final decoration in colour 
Unfortunately this lime wash peels off and brings the colour with it, 
so that we do not often find a statuette in which the original tints 
are well preserved, but enough remains to show that the scheme of 
colour was a brilliant one in which red and blue predominated, as 
might be inferred from the words of a Greek, who m advising 
his Jxjend to cultivate solid learning says/ “ otherwise vou will be 
like potter s work, all blue and red outside, and all clay and rubbish 
inside Common figures are roughly coloured, but the finer ones are 
decorated with care, red brown being used for the hair, red for the 
lips, rose pink tor flesh tints, pink and blue for masses of drapery, 
green for borders and patterns, and yellow or gold for trinkets 

In every district where these statuettes were made, and it would 

* Tijv v pi vrjxojifvriv i/ruppjv u voXAaia ko. tjs 

E/hds Kauri ct^ctXi <x et *Ttpvy®5 —Meleager A tlol Pal v 57 
5 os vw -ye eAeAijUfis travrov ra s vjto tuiv KOpovKaGuiv t ? tt/v ay opav ■nXa.TTofj.ivo s 
f n fcuis KcjQpbxrfJ-evos fifv Tr) fdXru Ka toi kiu <11 TO 8 ivhoQtV mjXtvos Tt Kat £t$pu77TOS 

( 5 k — Lucian Lex pi zz 
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be difficult to find one from which they are entirely absent, the same 
methods of manufacture were pursued, but almost every centre of 
production has certain local peculiarities of make and a predilection 
for certatn classes of figures (Chapter IV ) By a very careful study 
of the tough figures excavated in any one locality we can determine 
the local types or type, because such rough figures are made on the 
spot, and it is not unreasonable to consider that finer statuettes of like 
type are likewise local work As the result of such comparisons we 
are now in possession of a certain number of types of which we can 
speak unhesitatingly as Bceotian, Attic, Corinthian, etc , but it must 
be borne in mind that from all the most famous centres of production 
there was a regular export trade in moulds and statuettes, and that 
given the mould and skill in retouching, there was nothing to 
prevent a potter in Asia Minor from reproducing a Bceotian figure, 
local peculiarities and all, and m some cases it is impossible for even the 
most experienced eye to distinguish between the two unless there happens 
to be some unmistakable peculiarity in the clav used for the copy 

It might be supposed that in such cases the texture of the clay 
would be a sure guide as to provenance, but this is not the case , 
excavation only reveals the character of the local clay or clays under 
normal conditions of firing We can therefore discriminate between 
local and imported figures in any one district and determine the 
characteristics to be expected m the normal figures of a given place, 
but these hold good only for average figures A fine specimen is 
usuall} better fired, and then the local characteristics so far disappear that 
they can only be detected by chemical analysis, and there are obvious 
difficulties m the way of applying such a test to a fine statuette 

The Greek laws respecting excavations are unfortunately so framed 
as to put every obstacle in the way of bona-fide excavators and to 
encourage clandestine operations, and therefore most of the fine genuine 
statuettes which come into the market are the result of the latter , 
the finder has every reason to conceal the real locality of his trouzatlle , 
and his statements on the subject need not be taken seriously unless 
confirmed by the presence of a number of minute details of style 
and technique which can only be learnt by the constant handling and 
study of genuine examples 
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The question of provenance is, however, one which chiefly concerns 
the archeologist, for inability to assign a Greek statuette to its proper 
provenance, to distinguish a figure from Asia Minor from one from 
Bccotia or Africa, does not affect our enjoyment of its artistic charm , 
we may even derive legitimate artulic satisfaction from one class of the 
forged statuettes These, roughly speaking fall into two groups, modern 
casts from ancient moulds and figures, and modern casts from modern 
moulds Nothing can be simpler than to reproduce the ancient methods of 
casting, retouching, firing, and painting , and though the figures thus 
obtained arc usually too heavy, too fresh and clean, too daintily painted, 
too artistically damaged, to deceive a practised eye and touch they are 
at least of authentic Greek type they have the beauty of outline 
and large simplicity of design which is found in Greek work, and the 
f orgers offence is a sin against morality, not against art It is not, 
however, this class of forgery which usually tempts the non-expert, and 
his mistakes are due to ignorance of the precise nature of the charm of 
Greek art, and notably of its simplicity, for the forger does not content 
himself with copying, he invents and fathers on the ancient world, types 
which are the outcome of modern ways of looking at classical models 
Modern artistic taste, even when good, is the “ heir of ill the ages,’ a 
curiously complicated product, enriched with the accretions of two thou- 
sand years and the spoils of many nations, it cannot look at the beautiful 
from the simple Greek standpoint Therefore the forger produces a 
figure which sins against every canon of Greek art, but which appeals *o 
even cultivated modern taste, for many, judged by modern standards, 
are quite charming, only they are not Greek, and to an eye trained in 
the severe school of Greek art, they are not merely ridiculous, they are a 
crime against that art 

For this reason much bitterness has been imported into recent 
discussions of the question , the possessors of such figures feel that their 
treasures are beautiful, and cannot understand why archeologists, usually, 
in their opinion, persons of no pretensions to taste, should at a glance 
relegate them to “ a class of antiquities which no museum cares to 
possess ' 
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ARCHAIC STATUETTES 

“ Desj sc me, Mercurj, because I m on!) cla\ ' 

Cheap j rcxfuct of the potter s art 
/ glorv in m) humble b rth, and sat 
4 1 on!) saw the humble gtter s grateful heart 

Aitu^cv xrrpaKOot pt rat rovi yrf i o Epji jv 

«— \aertv au So? ici <t\o? < \ triro/ia 09 

II>7X(>9 ttfii puOtjv ov y«e<r pai \W t${\r](Tu 

’< (tu wrrpaKtio Sirrpopoi ipyatr 171 

sin! Jot P.i! \ 7 j (sfff- Phr*) 191 

The statuettes dealt with in the present chapter are those archaic 
figures which in the sixth and fifth centuries were used as temple offer- 
ings, and placed in the tombs to protect the dead from evil influences 
The stud) of an) large and represcntativ e collection of these archaic 
statuettes shows that it contains little beside hieratic t) pes, t e figures of 
feminine divinities and grotesque male figures , further examination 
shows that the same fundamental idea underlies all the figures of 
feminine divinities, that precisel) similar figures are to be found in 
YKcjk. n.b.vdx *v» wpwa&eA frcwA b/w bv 7 tb.t v.tvabe b-wjvb. of Oat 

Mediterranean Sea, and that two tapes of figure predominate to the 
practical exclusion of all others, — a seated woman dressed m a long 
robe, with a veil falling over her shoulders from her high head-dress, her 
feet resting on a footstool, her hands l)ing stiffl) in her lap (I ig 9), 
and a standing one, with one foot advanced, one hand pressed to her 
bosom, the other drawing aside the skirt of the long tunic over which 
she wears a cunouslv pleated little mantle (Plate II ) , the faces of both 
figures are somewhat full and flesh), their eves are oblique and their 
mouths arc distorted b) a fixed smile The cunositv aroused bv the 
universal dt/fustort of these two tv pes of statuette, which are obnoush 
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Lydians and from the Phemcians, who though driven out of the iEgean 
Sea by Greek enterprise had a large trade with them and a basis of 
operations in Cyprus, where they had maintained the supremacy which at 
a very early period the) had established over the indigenous Greek 
population The geographical position of Phemcia at the eastern- 
most end of the Mediterranean Sea between Egypt and Assyria, made 
her the natural channel of communication between the oriental and the 
Greek world, so that we are not surprised to find that a large portton of 
the Phemcian merchants trading material consisted of copies of the 
minor productions of Egyptian and Assyrian art 

The Phemcian workers in metal were famous, and their beautiful 
engraved bronze bowls and carved Ivor) figures teach us both the 
manner and the matter of the national art , this was necessarily oriental 
in character because it grew up under the shadow of oriental art, but 
when we examine its designs we find that they consist in a skilful 
juxtaposition of Egyptian and Assyrian “motives ingeniously com- 
bined to form a decorative whole, but not fused into a new and 
original form , it is purely imitative, an artistic industry not an art 
by turns Egyptian and Assyrian m form, and even Greek when this 
force had pushed its way to the front, and a curious statuette which 
comes from a Phemcian workshop in Cyprus well represents this 
admixture of styles (Plate II ) It shows a draped female figure in 
the pose of the ushabtiu or “answerers of Egyptian funeral ritual 
and belongs to a period when Greek potters were still making form- 
less crescents and cylinders to represent human figures Technically it 
is Ti fme specimen, mode’ded by band retouched, carefuViy painted and 
well fired, but artistically it shows a most disconcerting mixture of 
styles the face and pose are Egyptian, so is the attempt at showing 
the modelling of the body, the turban and long straight robe are 
Assyrian, and so is the triple necklace, though it is made of lotus buds 
It is therefore a fair specimen of the figures which Phemcian art 
made for the Greek market, and shows how incapable it was of pre- 
senting to a nation ignorant of oriental art, such a view of the larger 
monuments as would enable it to form any just idea of their style 
and technique, and to apply these to its own statues What it did 
was to introduce its minor productions to the Greek, and so to 
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provide him with a senes of fantastic forms— gryphons, human headed 
birds, winged lions, grotesque dwarfs etc, with which he clothed 
his own vague conceptions of the spints of earth, air and sea, 
whose power for evil was ever present to his mind These forms he 
used to decorate his pottery, but they were useless to him in the 
composition of a statue, and therefore Lgyptian art, which was known 
to the early Greek only through a Phemcnn medium, had little 
nfluence on the development of his archaic sculpture, until long after 
its main features had been determined by other forces 

With Assyrian sculpture, on the other hand, the Greek came into 
contact also through the kingdom of Lydia, with which from a very 
early period Ionn had had friendly relations All that we know of 
Lydian art shows that it was strongly Assyrian in character, and it was 
therefore through it that the Greek artist derived his first and 
strongest impressions of the style and technique of Assyrian sculpture, 
with ns # wealth of decorative detail, its technical finish and its hide- 
bound conventionality of subject and style 

The material with which this oriental element was to combine 
was twofold, the remains of the civilization known as “Mycenzean,’ 
and the productions of an art of which we find traces m all the 
early necropoleis of the jTgean islands One of the mam features of 
“ Mycemean art is its earnest and careful study of nature, a feature 
which we also find, though in a much more primitive form, in the 
art of the Greek race indigenous to the /Egeati islands, for specimens 
of which we must have recourse to terracotta statuettes 

At Troy, in the earliest Cypriote graves, in the pne-Phemctan 
settlement at Ialysos in Rhodes, and in many other places, we find 
formless little idols made by flattening out a piece of clay, pinching 
it in at the neck, moulding a knob on the top with a point for a 
nose and a gash for a mouth, and adding two fins for arms (see 
cut on p 15) This is the primordial statuette , whenever the potter 
is thrown on his own resources for a rendering of the human figure 
he produces it, and it is interesting because the sculptor in making 
a statue of a divinity proceeded in just the same way The Greek 
gods, unlike all the Assyrian and many of the Lgyptian, were always 
anthropomorphic, but though the Greeks imagined their divinities 
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full, rounded feitures, showing stronger oriental influence, were the 
especial achievement of the Ionian cities whose position brought them 
more immediately into contact with it Owing to ritual reasons the 
potters copied only the feminine types, and it is these which appear 
in the two statuettes from Cameiros in Rhodes, which are represented 
in Fig 9 and Plate II 

The type of the seated figure appears in sculpture in the sixth 
cental y, in the statues of the Branchidte family from the Sacred Way to 
the temple of Apollo at Miletus, 1 but the statuette differs from them in 
Sex, and in wearing the high head dress which belonged to divinities 
The collection of Rhodnn statuettes in the British Museum, which is of 
unrivalled completeness and extent, contains no less than six variations 
of the tvpe, showing its gradual modification until it ends in the figure 
which was the supreme effort of the Rhodnn potter towards the end of 
the fifth century (Hg io) The high head dress has gone, the Ionic 
tunic and veil are replaced by the Doric dress, with its folds and drapery 
carefully worked out, the disproportionately long arms are shortened, 
and the hands now he idly in the lap, the face has lost its fixed smile, 
and has assumed rather a pensive expression, while the whole figure 
retains only just so much archaism as is necessary to establish its con 
nection with its prototype 

We can also trace the standing type through all its different phases, 
amongst which the figure on Plate II occupies a middle position The 
angular lines of the lower part of the statuette, the stiff position of the 
left foot, the timid rendering of the transverse folds, recall the time 
when the sculptor was still struggling to disengage his figure from a 
block of wood or marble, and the figure has a curious reminiscence of 
the tree origin of the statue in the way in which the drapery spreads 
out at the feet like the roots of a tree , the latest member of the senes 
corresponds to the seated lady m type of face, dress and the rather 
studied elegance with which she holds out the folds of her drapery 

These are, however, only artistic modifications introduced into types 
whose integral form was fixed by the end of the sixth century, and which 
down to the end of the fifth represent a feminine divinity whose 
presence in the tomb was due to a desire to protect the dead from evil 
1 British Museum, Archaic Room Nos 7 — 16 
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influences, but who at this period hid neither a special name, nor any 
very definite functions 

Deep seated in the mind of every primitive people there is an m 
stinctive idea of the Earth-mother, the principle of fertility, the type of 
continual birth and death, and therefore when they wish to express this 
idea m a concrete form, they choose a woman for their type The Assy- 
rians called her Astirte, and represented the reproductive powers of the 
earth by a coarsely symbolical nude figure , the Greeks chose for this 
purpose the draped type which was the conventional rendering for a female 
figure, and indicated her godhead by adding the high head-dress reserved 
for divinities, but neither Greek nor Assyrian would hive any difficulty 
in recognizing their own gods under another form, for the beliefs of 
polytheism are too vague and indefinite to be crystallized into a shape 
which would exclude all representations of a divinity but one Thus 
the cultus image of Athene worshipped at Lindos in Rhodes was a 
Phemcian idol, m whom the Greeks recognized some traits .of their 
own goddess, and therefore when they expelled the Phemcians from 
the island thev maintained the worship of their divinity under the name 
of Athene Telchima 

This vagueness of thought is reflected in the statuettes which 
when found in tombs have a natural reference to the underworld 
character of the goddess mother and her power of protection there, as 
in the upper world, therefore in time they are connected with the 
goddess Demeter, who as the Larth mother had always such functions, 
but who became more particularly the underworld goddess, when the 
legend of the rape of Persephone and her sway among the dead as 
the bride of Hades had been shaped into words In time the two 
goddesses ousted all other divinities from the underworld cycle, and 
endowed with their own personality not only the feminine statuettes, 
but also the female masks (osctlla) which were hung on the walls of 
the tombs (Fig 12) In their origin these are derived from the 
Egyptian coffins, the upper part of which is moulded in the likeness 
of the head and shoulders of the dead The Greeks, misled by their 
beardless faces, and knowing them only in rough Phemcian copies, 
turned them into female busts, and adapted them to the representation 
of a veiled goddess, while in time their truncated form, which gave 
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them the appearance of rising from the earth, connected them with 
the Persephone myth They vary in height from three inches to two 
feet, and show every stage of archaic art 

The preponderance of female figures among the archaic statuettes 
is directly due to the fact that the underworld divinities were 
feminine , the small number of types is due to the indefiniteness of 
idea underlying the conception of these divinities, for there was no 
necessity to differentiate the figures when the personality was so 
vague The standing and the seated figures have no necessary 
difference of meaning , the standing type is usually, from its elegance, 
connected with the name of Aphrodite, but at the period at which it 
was evolved, Aphrodite is only another name for the Earth mothers 
reproductive power, of which the young leveret in the hands of our 
statuette is a sign (Plate II ) 

Side by side with the archaic feminine figures we find masculine 
ones of .an entirely different character, but fulfilling the same protective 
duties The Greeks were deeply impressed with the idea that only 
the good could be beautiful, so though they imagined the under 
world divinities in human form, they clothed the underworld spirits, 
who were malignant in character, in the grotesque shape of those 
oriental figures with which Phemcian art had made them familiar 
The two commonest t) pes are those of a nude, beardless, crouching 
figure, which is derived from the Egyptian god B s (Fig n), and a 
bearded one, based on Seilenos, an Assyrian hunter-demon In 
Egyptian ritual, statuettes of Bes were a symbol of joy, and were thus 
often used to form little perfume bottles, so that our Greek statuette 
has had a vase mouth placed on it, in imitation of the original model, 
though there is no corresponding hole in the figure The beardless 
type is particularly common in Rhodian tombs but in Greece proper 
the bearded Seilenos is the favourite amulet and appears in the 
slightly modified form of an elderly man with shaggy hair and beard 
and in Italy it takes the form of a little satyr mask (Plate IV ) 
Its popularity led to the Seilenos being included in the train of the 
god Dionysos when the latter assumed an underworld character 
through his mystic connection with Demeter and Persephone, but his 
individuality was then merged in that of the satjr, and regaining his 
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woodland character he lost his protective one, so that in the fifth 
century the grotesque figures disappear almost entirely from the tombs 
and leave the field to the feminine types A modification had in the 
meantime taken place in the shape in which the latter appear, but it 
was purely artistic and did not affect their meaning, and was the 
consequence of the great manifestation of energy in art, as in every 
other way of life which followed the Persian wars 

At the beginning of the fifth century a change took place in the 
Greek world , during the sixth the centre of the world had shifted west- 
ward across the Aegean Sea to the towns of continental Greece, Corinth, 
Argos, Sikyon and Athens, whose wealthy rulers attracted to their courts 
all that was most brilliant and talented in the Greek world With the 
defeat of the Persians, Athens, which had taken the lead in the national 
defence, leaped at once into the foremost place She had suffered most 
at the hands of the foe, her city was destroyed and had to be rebuilt, 
hence it was to Athens that the sculptors and artists of the day flopked, and 
there grew up there a school of taste which for the next fifty years set 
the artistic tone for the rest of the Hellenic world 

Its influence is shown in the fifth century statuettes which, from 
whatever part of the Greek world they come, from Athens (Plate III ), 
Rhodes (Fig 10), or Cyprus (Fig 13), all have the grandeur of concep- 
tion, the nobility of design and purity of outline which we find in the 
sculpture of the time , they have lost whatever air of sttffness their 
hieratic character gave them, and in its place they display a certain 
dignity and reserve which makes the graceful abandon of the figures of 
the next century look slightly vulgar Part of the additional charm of 
the fifth century figure is certainly due to a change in dress from the 
Ionian tunic (Plate II) to the Dorian (Fig 16), a change which was 
one of the consequences of the Persian wars How far or for how 
long patriotic feeling led the women to make the change in private life, 
we do not know, for in the fourth century they had reverted to the 
Ionian tunic (Fig 21), but sculptors clothed their figures in the Dorian 
garment, whose heavy drapery with its perpendicular and transverse folds 
afforded charming effects of light and shade 

We have good examples of the modification which the seated goddess 
figure underwent in two statuettes, one from Athens (Plate III ), and one 
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from Cyprus (Fig 1 3), both of which show the more elaborate and or 
style of the period 

Incidentally both bear witness to the greater precision of though 
the age, for though they differ only in the position of the left arm, 
slight difference suffices to show that the one (Plate III ) is Artemis, 
other (Fig 13), Aphrodite 

The potter has been constrained by hieratic conventions to seat 
Artemis on a high throne with her feet on a footstool, to place a 1 
coronet on her head, and to tuck her symbol, a fawn, in 1 ver> uno 
fortable position under her left arm, but satisfied that these concern 
allow of no doubt that the figure is not only a goddess, but the god 
Artemis, he has rendered her long tresses and full, soft hair in a free st 
he has painted her coronet with honey-suck le pattern, and has lavish* 
wealth of decoration on her throne and footstool The same elaborai 
of detail is seen m the Aphrodite (rig 13), which comes from 
Cypriote, town of Kittion (Larnaca), a centre which produced s>< 
charming figures when, as in this case, it was inspired by Athenian ty 
but was not so successful in its unaided efforts The potter has mdtc. 
the divinity of his figure by the same adherence to the conventu 
attitude and accessories, but the high head-dress is covered v 
ornament, the legs of the throne are in the form of sphinxes, and e 
the outstretched dish is elaborately embossed , the coquettish aci 
with which the goddess holds her shawl together beneath her 1 
identifies her with Aphrodite, the chief goddess on the island, for a st£ 
of her in precisely the same attitude is shown, on a com of Nagidos 
Cilicia 1 The novelty m this figure is the coquettish treatment of 
drapery, and a comparison with any of the fourth-centary genre tj 
shows how slight the barrier was between the two Religious c 
servatism led to the preservation of existing avchatc hieratic types, wl 
were made down to the end of the Pagan era, but no new ones v 
invented after the fifth century, and as a class they decline rapidb 
number and importance, giving place to other feminine figures wl 
indefiniteness is so complete that they are known to Greek writers c 
as “maidens With these appear in ever-increasmg number myt 
logical figures and figures drawn from real life 

1 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol xtx Pt I p ,64 
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It must not, however, be supposed that in the archaic period the 
potter busied himself exclusively with hieratic figures A senes of 
archatc reliefs of very delicate sixth century workmanship, which from 
their fragile character must have been made to decorate some solid object 
like a box, deal entirely with subjects drawn from legend or from real 
life One of these represents the goddess Eos (the Dawn) carrying off 
Kephalos (Plate III ), a beautiful shepherd youth with whom she fell in 
love as he was hunting at break of day on Mount Hymettus The 
artist’s power of design is hardly on a level with his technical skill, and the 
group shows a cunous archaic com ention, by which the human figure is 
represented as very much smaller than the divine one, but the truth of 
rendering in the wind-blown draper) and hurrying figure shows that 
the picture is based on a direct stud) of nature, just as much as the 
other reliefs of the series which depict s ich scenes from real life as a man 
and woman conversing (British Museum, B 317) 

Besides these reliefs there are a number of small vases in statuette 
form, the subjects of which are drawn from real life and depict male and 
female busts, mythological persons and animals, while one whole senes 
from Athens is m the form of a foot in its sandalled shoe In addition to 
these vases and reliefs, the potter made dolls (Fig 2) and toys (Plate IV 
and Fig 1) for the children, and there are many little groups repre- 
senting scenes from real life, such as a woman cooking (Fig 3), all 
roughly but cleverly modelled and wonderfully true to nature the 
suggestion of effort with whtch this little woman rolls out her paste 
is very well given, and her paste board and rolling-pin might be the 
basis of a dissertation on ancient kitchen utensds 

It wall thus be seen that there was always a non-hieratic side to the 
potters work based on the direct study of nature, as opposed to the 
hieratic side based on a conventional rendering of it , but the distinction 
between the two was very clearly made until the end of the sixth century 
During the fifth the barrier was partially broken down by the intro- 
duction of greater grace and beauty into the hieratic types, it was the 
final elimination of the conventional element, the application to all 
figures of the principles derived from the direct study of life which 
produced the graceful women, the charming youths and pretty 
children of the fourth century 



CHAPTER IV 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENRE STATUETTE 
“How oft does taste 

Aiming too high, its toilsome efforts waste ” 

“Quibus add ere plura 

Dum cupit, ah, quotiens perdidit auctor opus” — M arti il, xn 1 1 5 

Thc modifications of form introduced into the hieratic statuettes by 
the influence of Attic art did not affect their meaning as long as they 
retained any vestige, however slight, of their hieratic character, but were 
in a great measure responsible for their disappearance In the gradual 
process of humanizing which continued throughout the fifth century, the 
divinities lost the conventional attributes of their godhead, and it was 
expressed by superhuman beauty, grace, and dignity rather than by 
outward symbols To represent this distinction between the divine and 
the human, to treat a human model in such a way as to turn it into a 
divinity, requires the talent of 1 great artist , it is beyond the powers of 
a. ijiattec , and. tb/trefar.e. bis. fomtu ne. djvuutjes-, when, tbev became. beanrjfuJ. 
women in outward appearance, become women in nature ; they merge 
the goddess in the woman and forget that they ever had any hieratic 
meaning or function 

As the potter drew more and more of his inspiration from the direct 
study of real life he was able to widen his horizon, and henceforth his 
productions are not entirely confined to feminine figures, though these 
still predominate , male figures appear and figures drawn from legend, 
and there are even imitations of celebrated statues His studies from 
life, however, fall into two clearly marked divisions, the realistic present- 
ment of the individual and the idealistic presentment of the type the 
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realistic deals with those figures which are concerned with the material or 
commonplace side of life , cooks, nurses, old men and women , the 
idealistic on the other hand deals with its cultivated and charming side, 
and its figures are chosen for their beauty, youth and grace In the 
fourth and third centuries, while Greece still held sway in the world of art, 
these latter maintained their position in the potter s world, but with the 
decline of Greece, when the centre of civilization passed to the Hellenistic 
courts of the semi-oriental rulers of Asia Minor and Egypt, the realistic 
figures acquire a gradually increasing importance and finally oust the 
idealized t y pes, as these had ousted the hieratic 

The figures with which we have now to deal mark the highest point 
which the potter reached, and then his gradual falling away from his own 
high standard of excellence In the fourth century he attained to such 
technical and artistic perfection as his material allowed, and then partly 
owing to a change of taste, partly to the decay of material prosperity in 
Greece, his craft died out, and by the end of the third century was 
practically extinct there 

At the close of the fifth century Athens, in spite of her political 
misfortunes, is still the centre of artistic influence, and we see in the 
Athenian statuettes of tms period a decided tendency to the adoption 
of sculptural types, not based on the direct imitation of particular 
statues, but inspired by the general influence of the many beautiful 
works of art contained there In point of type the earliest is the 
standing maiden (Fig 16), 1 whose attitude with the whole weight 
falling on one leg recalls that of the Caryatids of the Erechtheion, 
though the position of the arms is different, and our figure seems to be 
lifting them above her head as if to place a burden on it The 
potter has carefully worked out and retouched all the details of his 
figure so as to give full effect to the soft, thick hair, the delicately- 
rounded features, the contrasting folds of the fine under dress and the 
thick robe over it, and even the elaborate necklace, and has thus 
produced *1 composition which gives a perfect idea of the combination of 
delicacy of finish and largeness of conception of Attic art A figure 
of Athene (Fig 14) presents it to us under another form, as mter- 

1 Th s fgure is in the possession of Cecil H Smith, Esq to whom I am indebted for 
permission to publ $h iu 
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preted in a foreign workshop, which has deprived it of its technical 
perfection, but has not been able to obscure the noble idea which 
underlies the composition The figure is a Cypriote cast from an 
Athenian mould and is a very rough and clumsy production, but 
this roughness and clumsiness cannot hide the dignified simplicity of 
the whole and the skill with which the qualities of a statue have 
been transmitted to a statuette We see before us the goddess to 
whom the Athenians prayed , 1 

“Pallas Athena, mighty protectress, 

Shield us fiom storm and stress, 

Guard thou this folk and state 
From civic strife and ferce debate 
Thou and thy sire, thy sen ants save 
From doom of an untimely grave 

Traulated by J H Mum ale 

A certain amount of interest attaches to the copy, because the 
goddess' holds her helmet in her hand, and it is suggested this was 
the attitude of the celebrated Athene Lemma of Pheidias, a statue so 
fur that when a Greek art critic was composing a figure “ compact 
of every statue’s best, ’ he took the oval of her face and her grace 
of expression for his “ beauty " 

The technical skill of the Athenian potter is shown by the nude 
youth on Plate VJ , and the dainty grace which he imparted to his 
less ambitious productions by a figure of a school-boy (Plate IV ), 
and by two little toys, one a boy riding on a swan (Ibid"), and 
the other a man on a mule ( [Ibid ) 

In the middle of the fourth century the centre of interest shifts 
from Athens further north to the district which lies between the 
island of Eubcea and the Corinthian Gulf, and which comprises 
Eretna, Auhs, the cities of Bceotia and of the Opuntian Locri 
During the whole of the fifth century Bceotia was under a cloud 
owing to its unpatriotic conduct during the Persian wars, and in 
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addition to this, Attic wit fastened on its inhabitants a reputation 
for clumsiness, stupidity and general coarseness of appetite Nothing 
that we know of Bceotia justifies this reputation, for Pindar was a 
Boeotian, and so were the celebrated poetesses Cormna and Mynnna, 
who were his contemporaries, while the Boeotian fourth-century 
statuettes reveal a delicate fancy which we should imagine could 
hardly have emanated from an uncultivated people, or have proved 
acceptable to them As the political power of Athens waned, 

Bceotia gained in consideration, for the cities of Greece were all 
gradually included m the Macedonian kingdom, and none could triumph 
over the others when all were conquered 

It ts just at this period, in the middle of the fourth century, that 
the statuettes from Bceotia assume the place ot honour which had so 
far belonged to Athens This district had always been a centre of 
vase production, and has yielded every variety of statuette both of 
archaic and of transition type The latter are all rather hejvy and 
massive in form, distinguished by high bases and crowns, both 
moulded in one with the figure, and by an unusual predominance of 
male figures It is, however, rather difficult to distinguish the pro 
ductions of one district from those of another, owing to the general 
similarity of the clav used and the constant interchange of moulds 
among the different workshops In the latter part of the fourth 
century, when the so called Tanagra figures acquired such a vogue as 
to practically monopolize the market for a time, these causes lead to a 
still greater similarity in the productions of the different districts, and 
therefore Boeotian types are usually named after the district in which 
they first appear in any quantity The name of “Tanagra” has 
thus been bestowed on a whole series of idealized studies from real 
life representing youths, maidens and children in every day costume, 
engaged in their every day pursuits, which were first discovered in 
the graves there 

Tanagra is the centre of a district which, even in the second century 
a d , was still “a land of potters,’ and there is no a priori improbability 
m the type having first originated there, though it soon spread not 
only to all the other workshops in Bceotia, but in Greece, and was 
extensively copied in Africa and Asia Minor The phase of art which 
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these figures represent is that which m sculpture is chiefly associated 
with the name of Praxiteles He chose by preference for his statues 
those subjects m which beauty and grace were the leading features, and 
while drawing his inspiration from the living model, jet by the selection 
of its most general and expressive features, produced from it an abstract 
type which was perfectly true to nature but more beautiful than my 
concrete figure The idealized human types thus created served 
admirably for figures of the younger gods, Aphrodite, Eros, Apollo 
and Dionysos, and the Boeotian potter used them to depict the 
graceful women (Hg 31), the athletes who “radiant with youth 
like living statues lounge, decking the streets (Fig 28), the pretty 
children (Plate IV ) who passed daily before his eyes, and he was 
so charmed with his human models that even when he wished to 
represent the denizens of the air, the graceful attendant spirits who 
play so large a part m Greek imagery (Chapter VII ), he drew them 
a$ semi-jiude maidens (Plate VIH ) and as winged children (Plate V ), 
differing only in their nudity and their wings from the maidens and 
children of every day life 

Part of the attraction of these figures lies in their human interest, 
but part is due to the perfection of their technique and the care and 
skill with which they were retouched, so that the details are rarely 
smudged or blurred as in most of the earlier figures (see Chapter II) 
Their greater freedom of gesture and of pose, owing to the employ- 
ment of several moulds, which allowed the potter to represent more 
complicated attitudes, is also part of their charm Their only fault 
is that they are rather monotonous, because they represent a type, 
not an individual, but that is the fault of the period, not of the 
potter 

In his treatment of his favourite types there is no brusque breaking 
away from past traditions but only a modification of them, 111 
accordance with the spirit of the age , hts athletes save in the greater 
freedom of their attitude, differ very little from the youthful male 
figures of Locri or Thebes, whose slightly hieratic attitude obliges us 
to call them Hermes or Ganymede instead of Konnaros or Philochares , 
it requires only a verj little modification to transform the figure of 
a seated goddess, shrouded in her mantle, with her hand muffled in the 
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folds of her dripery (Fig 13), into a Tanagra lady gracefully wrapped 
up in her shawl and holding its folds together coquettishly (Fig 20) , 
deprived of her hieratic accessories, her throne, her high head dress 
and her sacrificial bowl, with a pointed hat on her head and a fan in 
her hand, the goddess would differ little from the woman 

Imitations of Tanagra types occupied a large place in the stock 
of other centres of production, and it is interesting to compare these 
with their models The winged children of Tanagra, the little Erotes 
(Plate V ) who dance along on tip-toe, are among the most graceful 
and original of their productions, and the prototypes of all the floating 
figures so common m later workshops (Plate VII ) With these we may 
compare another child Eros from iEgma, muffled in a cloak with a 
large wreath on his head, and wielding an enormous feather fan of 
oriental type, quite different from the ordinary ivy-leaf fan of Tanagra 
figures (Plate V ) He differs from them, too, in being of a heavier, 
more human build, and in not having just that touch of spirituality 
which is their distinguishing characteristic That is the point in which 
the imitations differ from the originals in most centres , when the 
workman did not content himself with reproducing the type, but 
attempted to modify it, his work is more human and less graceful 

He did not, however, confine himself entirely to these reproductions, 
and some of the figures assigned to other centres are extremely in- 
teresting, notably those from Eretna, which is especially distinguished 
for a taste for greater definiteness of subject showing itself in the 
choice of legendary subjects (Plate VI ), and of character studies from 
real life, the pictorial character of which proves that they belong 
rather to the second than the first half of the third century It is 
present even in their imitations of Tanagra types (compare Fig 17 
with Fig 20), and finds full scope in such subjects as a school-master 
teaching a boy to write (Fig 26), or the Nereid bearing the helmet of 
Achilles (Fig 32) 

Among the figures of undoubted Eretnan provenance is a mask of 
Pan (Fig 15) found in the “Tomb of Aristotle,” 1 which is especially 
interesting because it embodies those qualities of simplicity and breadth 

1 In the Central Museum at Athens. I am indebted to the Ephors, and to the 
disco\erer, Dr Waldstem, for permission to publish it. 
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of design which are inseparable from good work in clay The material 
has its limitations — it is well able to reproduce the main features of a 
design, to suggest its outlines and the idea it contains, but it is not 
suited to the reproduction of minute detail The charm of most of the 
Greek statuettes arises from the potters knowledge of these limitations, 
which led him m making his figures to eliminate all unnecessary detail, and 
only to render the broad masses and outlines of his model Of this 
broad treatment the little Pan mask is an admirable example , the potter 
had to suggest the woodland character of the god and his shaggy goat 
form, and therefore the pointed ears, the shaggy eyebrows and knotted 
forehead melt insensibly into the little horns, the horns into a fringe of 
hair with leaf like locks The lines of the forehead and the snub nose 
run down through the long pendent moustachios into the goat beard, 
and the whole face is set in a frame of shaggy hair , there is no attempt 
at special treatment of any separate part of the composition, no insisting 
on details which might distract the eye and therefore the design 
produces its full effect and suggests the dual character of the god better 
than another Eretnan statuette, a full-length portrait of him (Plate VI ) 
in which all the details of horns pointed ears and goat legs are carefully 
worked out The stnvirg after effect seen m most of the Eretnan 
figures is not peculiar to them, for we find it in a late Athenian statuette 
(Fig 22) of a lady poising an apple, and in a Corinthian one (Plate I ) 
It was the means by which the potters tried to keep in touch with the 
taste of the age, and it is to this desire also, that is due the prominence 
assigned to the uglier members of the Dionysiac cycle, the Satyrs and 
Setlem 

In a previous age the Seilenos under the type of a nude bearded 
elderly man with pig s ears, was used as an amulet (page 28) and thus 
came into contact with the underworld god Dionysos Dionysos had, 
however, another character as a woodland divinity, in whose train were 
Pan, the nymphs and the satyrs The satyr was also a bearded nude 
male figure, and with him Seilenos was confounded, while the satyr took 
over the protective character of Seilenos, and guarded the infant god 
from harm This legend is referred to in two statuettes , m one (Fig 
36) the Seilenos pedagogue is taking his charge to school, and in 
another (Fig 35), the satyr is shown carrying him on one arm, and 
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of Aphrodite’s train, or as a mischievous boy (Fig 8), that cruel Eros 
whose pranks the Hellenistic epigrammatists bewailed so prettily In this 
character he is frequently engaged in burning a butterfly (Psyche), but the 
group can have no reference to the legend of Cupid and Psyche which is 
of much later origin 

The statuettes of Myrma are remarkable for the extent and variety 
of their types, and among them are every variety of floating and dancing 
figure posed with wonderful freedom and grace These floating figures 
mark a phase of Hellenistic art which began with, the little Lrotes of 
1 anagra, and inspired a charming figure of a dancing-girl (Plate VII ), 
which though found m Greece is more closely connected with Asiatic than 
with Greek statuettes, both by its technique, its type of face, and its 
style A certain number of copies of famous statues are found, chiefly of 
Aphrodite, but these are less numerous than at Smyrna, where the potters 
were chiefly occupied in making copies of bronze statuettes, which were 
frequently gilt to represent metal, just as at the same period the vase 
maker silvered his embossed cups and bowls 

The figures from every-day life are all drawn from the artisan or 
actor class, and ate remarkable for the vividness with which they are 
modelled As a rule these figures are not retouched and the potter 
relied rather on the general effectiveness of his work than on its 
technical perfection of detail, though on occasion he could retouch as 
cleverly as the Tanagra potter The principal features of his style 
are its decorative and pictorial character, the figures are rounder and 
fuller, their features softer, their attitudes more conscious than in the 
Greek work of the preceding age (Fig 19), the contrasts between the 
nude forms and the drapery are more insisted on, and we are con 
fronted with an art of a more assertive and realistic type 

We find the same characteristics m the Sicilian and Italian terra 
cottas, for there were no such, barriers in the Hellenistic v, or Id as 
had formerly divided the cities of Greece , individualism had died 
out, and had given place to a monotonous uniformity of thought, of 
feeling and of taste, and the same subjects, mythological and genre, 
appealed to Italian and to Asiatic alike The mythological figures are all 
taken from the Aphrodite cycle, copies of statues of the goddess 
(Fig 18), graceful winged feminine (Figs 4 and 5) and masculine 
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types, md figures of a boy -Eros (Phte VIII) The genre figures are 
all caricatures and drawn from the same class of subject , the full 
type of face, the strong contrast between nude and draped forms, 
are found in both places 

But in spite of the similarity of the subjects chosen there is 
a certain difference in the way in which they are treated , the winged 
figures do not float, they stand, or rather lean against a pedestal, 
in an attitude common among Tanagra figures which borrowed it 
from Prixitclean art This attitude necessitates a somewhat different 
arrangement of drapery instead of a short tunic girdled round the 
waist and floating in the air, the Italian figures are swathed m a 
heavy mantle, which leaaes the upper part of the body bare but 
falls in massive folds to the ground and forms a base for the figure, 
which thus assumes a more statuesque po^e It results from this 
that while the Asiatic types arc the more dramatic and ornate m 
character, the Italian and Sicilian ones are more stmply conceived and 
so approach more nearly to the traditions of Hellenic art How far 
both fall short of them, not only m style but in mere technical skill, is 
show n by a comparison of three statuettes from Athens (Plate VI ), 
from Mynna (Ttg 19), and from Canosa (Fig r 8), all of which 
are reproductions of statues 

The nude youth crowned with flowers, with wine-cup and jug in 
his hands, is one of those fifth-century conceptions which hover on 
the confines of the real and the ideal world, and for which it is 
difficult to find a name , but whether we call him * The Cup-Bearer 
or the “Spirit of the Banquet’ (page 66), the name can add little to 
his charm The slender figure is so perfectly balanced, the feet sink 
so naturally into the little clay plinth, the still undeveloped body is 
modelled with such attention to anatomical detail, but no undue 
insistence on it, the watchful attitude of the willing cup bearer is so 
well expressed, that we seem to have before us one of those pro 
plasmata or sculptors models of which Pliny speaks as commanding 
so high a price The technical skill displayed in firing so fragile 
a figure is no less remarkable 

With it the Artemis (Fig 19) from Mynna compares but poorly, 
for the potter has in proverbial phrase “aimed at perfection and 
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attained mediocrity,” and though the figure is picturesque its general 
effect is clumsy and wanting in dignity, for he has been more anxious 
to render all the details of the goddess' equipment and to put her into 
a striking attitude, than to express her character, and therefore his figure 
is not the Artemis of whom Homer sang 1 — 

“Great Artemis, whose lery heart 
Is on hei arrows set, across some mount 
Her path pursues, on steep Tajgetus 
Or Enmanthus coursing, where in bears 
And swiftly fleeing deer is all her joy, — 

And e\er in her tram the rural nymphs 
(Those daughters fair of rgis-bearing Jove,) 

Disportne play, and with the scene elate 
Latona too, shows gladness, while ’bove all 
By a whole head and brow she towers high 
Even where all arc loveh, instant known 

Trot thle i by G Muscraie 

but the, Artemis of the Hellenistic epigrammatist ’ — 

“I am gieat Artemis, and worthy of the name, 

My stre none else than Jove, these looks proclaim 

Confess such maiden \igour here u found 

All earth’s too narrow for my hunting-ground ” 

[ranshted by J H MerUALF 

The Aphrodite from Canosa (Fig 18) shows better workmanship, 
and the potter has cleverly avoided the difficulty of balancing an 
undraped full-length figure by adopting a crouching position 

The nude Aphrodite of Praxiteles, perhaps the most famous statue 
in antiquity, is the basis of all the statues of the goddess bathing, 
wringing the water from her hair, etc , and m the third century 
bc. a Bithyman sculptor, Dudalos, taking the idea from a picture, 
represented her as a kneeling bather The type is known to us by 
many replicas, of which the most famous is one in the Louvre, the 
so-called “Venus de Vienne ’ In time these copies degenerate into 
mere toilet scenes from every-day life, but our statuette is distin- 
1 Odyt* *u toz 

” Q; irptiru ’Aprefui ftp.’ ev S Aprtpiv avrot 6 
pawtt Zijvoy trtpoi Ovyarpa 

TcKjzaipou ro flpacros tu? rapBfiox II pu kcv ««ro(s 
Ilacra \ 9 <uv oXtyov raSi AiiayctrjW — jfntlo! Pal XVI (App Plan) 1 58 
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guished from these by Its absence of affectation, and by the noble 
simplicity of the head and expression. It is these qualities which, 
though the bodily forms are too heavy and massive for grace, and 
the limbs somewhat disproportioned, make it no unworthy picture of 
the goddess. 1 

“Thine own fair form’s sweet Image take 
Than this no choicer offering can I make.” 

Translated by J. H. Mern ALE. 

In these three statuettes we have a resume of the history of 
Greek art during the last four hundred years of the Pagan era, of 
the variations of style and taste through which it passed, and of the 
phases of thought which dictated them, but a study of the statuettes 
shows that they have a human interest as well as an artistic one, 
and as human documents they have much to tell about the manners, 
customs and beliefs of classical Greece. 

1 Sol fsopfirjt 01 tfhjxn ro}s 7rtpixa\\(S uyaXfia, 
hirpt, (fstprtpov oi&iv t^iui 

Lician, Antho! Pal. ml (App. Plan) 164. 



CHAPTER V 


GENRE STATUETTES OF FEMININE TYPE 

** Not such jour burden, happy youths, as ours— 

Poor women children, nurtured daintily — 

For ye hate comrades when ill fortune Jours, 

To hearten you with talk and company , 

And ye hue games for solace, and may roam 
Along the streets, and see the painters’ shows; 

While woe betide us if we stir from home — 

And there our thoughts are dull enough, God knows ' " 

Translated by Wilma m M. Harding. 

’Hc<5cotf oik itrri rocros iroio? ojmtwo? yptv 

rats AtoXo^v^ois c^pac 9rjXvr<pais 

Tots fiiv yap naptamv upijXmv:, oft ra ptpi'pvrfs 

uAyca pi BiiiTai $6 (y part BaptraXiw 

7raiyvia T apfatrrouri jt apyyopa Aral kut ayitas 

7r\d£ovTat ypatpiSur ypwpuuri pcp.flop.cvot 

i ypiv S’ of Si tpiim XeiVcrttv 9 (pis, aAXa peXiOpois 

Kpvnroptda, fo^tpal? (fpomirt TT/Kopcva t 

Ac^thias Scholalticus, sfntbol. Pal. 297* 
To ninety-nine people out of a hundred the interest in any collection 
of Greek statuettes centres in the dainty little ladies from Tanagra whose 
acquaintance a delighted world made for the first time about thirty years 
ago, when they revealed to us a phase of Greek art whose existence 
v.e were far from suspecting. Since then their popularity has never 
decreased, and the reason of it is not far to seek. They are so human in 
their dainty prettiness that we realize at once that their type of beauty 
is not the ideal one of the sculptor, but the real one of every-day life. 
True, the modelling is sometimes sketchy, but the sketchiness is that of 
a Japanese drawing, not the omission of anything important, but the 
suppression of the unimportant; for instance, the most interesting part 
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of the hurrnn bod) is the face, and the heads of these statuettes arc 
treated m a spirit of delicate and refined realism which is onl) enhanced 
b) the less detailed execution cf the other parts of the figure In this 
realism lies the secret of their charm, we see the Greek woman of the 
upper classes, we learn how she dressed, the shape, colour and fashion of 
her different garments, and how coquettish!) and with what infinite 
vanct) she arranged a costume which, in itself, is extreme!) simple, and 
whose elements never varied, and we also learn how she amused herself 
Such details are all the more interesting because classical authors tell us 
so little about her daily life, and the general impression is that we know 
nothing of it, because she spent her dajs m the seclusion of which 
Agathias* epigram (quoted above) gives us so vivid a picture But whv 
do more than half the Tanagra ladies wear hat and shawl if “the) 
were not allowed to breathe the outer air, and brooding on their own 
dull thoughts, must sta) within J 

The. status of women m Greece varied from centur) to centurv and 
from district to district, just as it has done in other lands Homer and 
Aschjlus probabl) drew thur heroines from life, and neither suggests 
that the) lived in Oriental seclusion, on the contrar), both represent 
them as having a dignified position in the household and conversing 
fret!) with such strangers as came to their husbands or father s house, 
but after the Persian wars (b c 490), and possibl) even befort when 
there vvns a great influx of Greeks from Asn Minor, J astern ideas 
as to the propnet) of deluding women seem to have crept in, cspcciall) 
m Athens It is, however, quite clear that even there the res* riming 
power was public opinion, not ph) steal force 

It must be borne m mind that our impressions of Greek life and 
custom arc mainlv derived from one epoch in the histor) of ore s*atc, 
the sixt) )cars in the histor) of Athens which has been ap*I\ named 
her “Imperial penod (bc 470-410) \thens was then the centre 
of the world, her streets were thronged with a mode) crowd of Greek 
and foreign sailors and trader*, and an \ihenian gentleman nm have 
been well justified in thinking that his woman-kind wxrc better a* home, 
except when the) were taking part in religious process ons and cere- 
monies, where cus'om p'-o ectcd them from insult 1 he*c functions 
afforded a fair number of outings, but thev gave ro oppo-tum's of 
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meeting the other sex, for a Greek. lady was entirely restricted to the 
society of her own or her husband’s immediate male relations, and for a 
male friend, however intimate, to enter a house when the master of it 
was absent, would have been considered a wanton insult 

It must also be remembered that the remarks of Athenian authors 
only refer to the women of the noble and wealthy classes, and to dwellers 
m towns Prior to the Peloponnesian war, most wealthy Athenian 
families lived on their estates in Attica, atid only came into Athens when 
their presence was required there Xenophon, in his treatise, The 
Householder , mentions amongst the advantages of * country life, “that 
it is so much more pleasant for the wife , ’ and Demosthenes draws a 
pretty picture of the excellent relations which had formerly existed 
between the mothers of two litigants, when they used to meet in the 
evening, and sit spinning and chatting tn the fields, “as they naturally 
would, being neighbours in the country, and thetr husbands good 
friends ” 1 

The object of quoting these passages from Athenian authors is to 
show that by using the terracotta statuettes as the basis of this account 
of a Greek lady’s life and habits, a truer general view of the subject can 
be obtained than by emphasizing the peculiar local conditions of life at 
Athens, which was undoubtedly more restricted, though rather m the 
direction of separation from the mans life than in entire seclusion at 
home At the close of the first years of the Peloponnesian war, Pericles 
delivered a funeral oration at Athens in honour of the slam, in which 
occurs this passage addressed to their widows — “ Your greatest glory 
is not to fall short of the standard set up for your sex, and she is best, 
whose name is least spoken of among men, either for praise or for 
blame ” 2 This would certainly have missed its effect had the widows 
not been present to hear it , undoubtedly they were, tn a place apart, 
and that represents the Athenian, and in a lesser degree, the Greek view 
of what was becoming in a woman, to live modestly and discreetly in the 
background of a man’s material life, a faithful guardian of his house and 
gear, leaving him free to seek abroad among his own sex the companion- 
ship and mental stimulus which she could not give 

Judged by the standards of the present day, the life of a Greek woman 

1 Demosthenes centra Ralhclen 23 3 Thucyd 11 45, 2 
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was dull and monotonous, but we should pass the same verdict on an 
linglish country gentlewoman’s life a hundred years ago — a round of 
household cares and duties, broken only by domestic anniversaries and 
religious ceremonies. 

One of the most important duties of the women was the preparation 
of the clothing of the household, no light matter when every web 
of cloth had to be carded, spun, and woven at home Theocritus 1 
sang the 

“Blithely whirling distaff, azure-eyed Athene's gift 
To the sex, the aim and object of whose life is household thrift." 

I ran slated by Calverley 

and though one poet hurled an angry epigram at “ wool which makes 
women grow old ” a Greek lady was proud of her skill in spinning 
and weaving, and claimed for herself the lines in which Theocritus 
sang of Helen , 2 

“And who into the basket e’er 
The jam so deftly drew; 

Or through the mazes of the web 
So well the shuttle threw, 

And seiered from the framework 
As closely woven a warp, 

As Helen, Helen in whose eyes the loves for ever play " 

Translated by Calverlev. 

Spinning, weaving and embroidery were the most important items 
of a Greek girl’s education, which was conducted entirely at home, 
and therefore restricted to such accomplishments as her mother could 
teach her, music, singing and probably a little reading and writing ; 
the most important thing, in Xenophon’s words , 3 being “ that she should 
be brought up to see and hear as little and ask as few questions as 
possible.” Her marriage, which took place at about fifteen, was a 

1 TAavKas, o) aAnKara, 8 u>pov ’Aflmdas 

-ywai£tV, toos outw^cAias atcriv «7rd/?oAos — T heoc. Id xxvm. I, 2. 

2 otre rt? <5 TaXa/Kds rtmcrStrai tpya roiavra. 
ovt' fit SaiSaAiai iriKiKoTcpoi' arpiov ftrru 
KtpM'St cripTrAc^ao-a parpmv trap.’ (k xcAednw 

i? ’EAeia, ras 7ral T«s iV oppauiv iptpoi tin 

Theocritus, Efntbalamium oj Helen, 31 — 37. 

3 Xevophon, (Economtcuty VU 5 — 7 
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matter of arrangement between the relations on either side, and the 
shy, frightened demeanour of a young wife is well described by an 
Athenian husband, who told Socrates that when his young wife was 
“ sufficiently tamed , * he began to ask her questions, and to teach her 
how to manage the household, because all she knew when she came 
to him, — and it was all he could expect — was how to take wool and 
make a dress, and how to apportion the daily spinning tasks to the 
handmaidens, as she had seen it done in her mothers house 
Xenophon is of course referring to life at Athens in the fourth 
century b c , and we gain some details as to provincial life from one 
Dicasarchus, 1 a Greek dilettante whose notes of a tour through 
Attica and Boeotia m the third century have come down to us He 
stayed at Tanagra, where he found much wealth but little display , he 
praises the uprightness and hospitality of the inhabitants which made 
it the pleasantest place in Boeotia for a stranger to stay in, though at 
first it looked a mere heap of lime-washed houses He passed by 
Platiea where the inhabitants lived on the memory of “the brave days 
of old,” thence through well-watered plains to Thebes, a charming 
place for a summer residence, even though it was hot, because the 
gardens were the loveliest in Greece The Theban men had every 
vice, but the women ' there was nothing Bceotian about them, nay 1 
they were like the women of Sikyon, so gentle and pleasant were 
their voices “ Their height, beauty and graceful carriage makes 
them the fairest and most elegant women in all Greece ” Then he 
notes some details of their dress “Their method of wearing the 
shawl over the head is such that only the eyes show, the rest of the 
face is veiled , this shawl is always white Their hair is auburn and they 
wear it twisted up in a knot on the top of the head , the local name of 
this coiffure is lampadion (the torch) Their shoes are thin, cut low, red 
in colour, and so neatly fitted to the foot that it looks almost bare ” 

On the whole of this passage the statuettes form a most interest- 
ing commentary, we see the tall, graceful Theban lady with her shawl 
thrown over her head (Fig 17) and draped closely round her in 
elegant folds, gracious and pleasant in looks, sometimes with, 
sometimes without, a hat (Fig 20) to protect her from the scorching 

1 Dicsearchi, Deici ipt o Grtcite , 8 — 22 
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rays of the sun, often bearing a fan with the same object Until 
the discovery of the statuettes we were far from suspecting how 
important an adjunct a fan was to the toilette of a Greek lady 
nor did we know the fashion and shape of the big straw hat (tholia) 
which Praxmo- wore when she and Gorgo went to see the Adonis 
play at Alexandria (page 50) 

In the same way the statuettes show us that the ordinary house dress 
was a long tunic (Hg 21), with or without sleeves, girdled under the 
arms, and reaching to the feet , this garment was usually white, but was 
often decorated with coloured borders and embroideries Such a costume 
was, howe\er, only suited for indoor wear, and on occasions of ceremony 
a shawl was added, even indoors Of this we have a charming example 
in a standing figure with a wreath in her hair, who is draped m a large 
square shawl of a blue tint (Fig 31) This shawl was de t tgueur 
when a Greek lady walked abroad, and we see m how many and how 
varied ways it could be worn (Plate I ) According to Dica.arphus, it 
was always white, but as a rule, those of the statuettes arc pink or blue 
Another difference is in the shoes whtch are of untanned leather with a 
red sole, and probably though wc do not see them, high red heels The 
Theban ‘ Iampadton coiffure frequently occurs {Ibid ), and so does a 
variation of it in whtch the knot is supported by a shaped band fastened 
o\er the forehead (Plate \ III ) 

Occasionally, but onlv occasionally we find a statuette which seems 
to possess a definite personality and to aim at representing not any lady, 
but some particular lady, and such is the dignified matron (Tig 22) 
seated on a rock in one of those shady Theban gardens of which 
Dica.airchus spoke Her gala costume, no less than her beaut \ , remind 
us of the beautiful Ba*otnn poetess Connna who five times won a 
prize from Pindar, and w ho boasted that hy her swaet-toned songs she 
had brought great honour to Tanagras white robed dames though 
current gossip ascribed her \ ictory not to her poetry , but to her beaut\ 1 
In one hand she poises an apple, the lover t. token 1 

1 fm 1 /\fc fli\ A& <T< ri fl < f tr «« ru « / < 
t •»/ tvs -apO<i js 1 cruiv,{ 
t 6 p u / / y i to, 1 < tt r a r An/? ra 
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“I throw an apple at my fair* 

And if she love me, love me truly. 

She 11 guess aright the hidden pray er, 

Accept it, and reward me duly 
But if — oh ' let it not be spoken, 

She have no mind to be persuaded. 

Still let her take the lover’s token 

And think how soon it will be faded ” 

h audited by J H MeriMLE 

Charming and valuable as the statuettes are which deal with the outer 
aspect of a woman’s life, they are still more interesting when they take 
us into the women’s apartments and open for us what otherwise would be 
a sealed book We see the little girl dressed in her best, seated on a 
square stool (Fig 23), quivering all over with suppressed excitement at 
the prospect of some outing, perhaps the a earl) fair, when toys of all 
kinds were given to the children An older maiden strolls in the 
garden talking to the pet bird cooing on her shoulder (Fig 21) Birds 
are nof infrequent accessories of the Tanagra figures, whether boys or 
girls, youths or maidens, and the figure serves to illustrate that fondness 
for pets to which Greek epigrams so often allude 

Another phase of life, the interchange of visits between neighbours, 
is amusingly illustrated by the accompanying group of two ladies seated 
on a sofa (Fig 27), enjoying a good gossip , it is the plastic representa- 
tion of the opening scene between “Gorgo” and “Praxmoe” of the 
Adontazus* of Theocritus 1 

Praimoe Dear Gorgo' you are quite a stranger, I’d almost given you up Sit 
down ' 

Gorgo I baidly thought to get here alive , such a crush ' all sorts and conditions of 
men, and what a distance away you do live now* 

P. Ob, well 1 that tyrant of mine took this hovel, I can’t call it a house, at the 
back of beyond, to keep us apart— it’s just like him' Tiresome pest 1 

G My dear ’ don't talk like that about youi husband before the child Look' 
how he’s staring' Never mind, Zopynon, my pet, mama’s not talking about dada 1 
Good gracious 1 he understands 1 Dear Dada 1 

P “Deal dada” had some marketing to do the other day, soda and rouge to get, 
and if you believe me he brought home salt ' 

and so on, the gossip being only cut short by the necessity of Gorgo’s 
putting on her shawl and hat to go and see the Adonis show in 
Alexandria. 


1 Aih-nta'iusa, I — 1 6 
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and habits do not come only from Tanagra , some, and those not the 
least beautiful, are from other parts of Greece, though all are of the type 
which we associate with the name It is noteworthy that when the 
importers did not merely content themselves with a rough reproduction 
of the graceful figures, their renderings of them have just the touch of 
character which the Tanagra statuettes lack A comparison of the two 
standing figures from Corinth (Plate I ) and from Eretria (Tig 17) with 
another (Fig 20) from Tanagra shows the precise nature of this 
difference Both figures are characterized by less delicacy of workman 
ship and by greater breadth of treatment than their model , this shows 
in the firmer pose, the attitude of the head, the arrangement of the 
drapery, while the Corinthian potter has substituted for the usual thin, 
rectangular plinth, a high one of columnar form which adds much to the 
effectiveness of the figure, though it detracts somewhat from its poetry 
Just the same difference is shown 111 the group of two ladies talking 
together (Fig 27) It is from Mynna in Asia Minor, and obviously 
inspired by Tanagra types, but we are immediately impressed with the 
reaht) of the scene , whatever the subject of the conversation, the talkers 
are engrossed m it, and the group gains immensely in value by the 
addition of this touch of realism The Tanagra potter was, however, 
particularly happy in his rendering of figures or scenes in which gentle 
grace predominates, and one of his most attractive groups is that of the 
mother and child which has all the sweet serenity of a mediaeval Madonna 
(Fig 25), but it is not a matter for surprise that with the growing 
taste for realism in art, his dainty productions ceased to please and had 
to give W'ay to a coarser and more human type of figure 
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“The frst of mortal jojs is health, 

Next beaut) , and the third is wealth, 

The fourth, all youths delights to jrote, 

With those wc lose - — Tra slate I bj J H Merhale 

*\yuum» fia upttrrov u bp 6 aru> 

Scvrcpoi 8c $iav KaXor ycvccrdal 

to rpirov 8e rAovrcti' u8oAu»s > 

*tat to rtraprov ijfia /ictu ruit c/i 'A<ui 

Bergk op et 1289 

The Greek passion for beauty of form led to a cultus of youthful 
physical beauty and of its fortunate possessors , the beaut} of youth 
the deformity of age, is the frequent theme of the Greek poets , the 
pitifulness of growing old, of losing the vigour and freshness of 
youth, the horror and disgrace of physical decay, impressed the G*-eek 
imagination 1 

“The fru t of )outh remains 

Brief as the sunshine scattered o er the plains, 

And when these shining hours haie fled away, 

To die were better than to breathe the da) * — Translate I bj F Elton 

The sentiment was no late importation into Greek literature, it 
finds voice even in Horner, 0 and the crowning argument used by 
Tyrtteus to incite the Spartan youth to prowess in war, is the cruelty 

1 p. m 6a Sc ytyvcTa* 

KapT os ocroi t f — 1 yip mSiarai ytktos 
arrap n; 8 j tovto tcAos rapaptii/arai ipip 
aiTifca reft apci ai /JcAti » ij oroe 

MiMNERMts Frag 2, Bergk op at 4C9 
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of allowing an elder man to suffer death in battle, a death which 
would reveal the deformities of age, but which could only bring fresh 
glory to the beauty of youth . 1 

** Leave no* our sires to stem the unequal light, 

Whose limbs are nerved no more by buoyant might. 

Nor lagging backward, let the younger breast 
Allow the man of age (a sight unblessed). 

To welter m the combat’s foremost thrust. 

His hoary head dishevelled in the dust 
And venerable bosom bleeding bare. 

But youth’s fair form, though fall’n, is evei fair, 

And beautiful in death the youth appears, 

The hero youth who dies m hloomtng yca’-s ” 

7 ranslated by T. Campbell 

This idea is so characteristically Greek, so interwoven with the 
fibre of Greek life and thought, that it would be strange if the potter 
had not given expression to it Every collection of Tanagra figures 
contains* a certain number of male types, and these almost without 
exception represent youths under twenty ; it is only very rarely that we 
find the portrait of a man of middle age, while old age is usually 
treated in a spirit of caricature, with special reference to its loss 
of figure, hair and teeth. 

Here again the statuettes afford valuable evidence of contemporary 
Greek taste and thought, and an interesting commentary on the 
statements of classical authors about the education and training of the 
Greek boy. 

This was conducted on principles diametrically opposed to those 
on which Vis sister was brought up, she entirely at home, Ve entirely 
away from it This absence of family life is the weak point in the 
Greek social system ; a boy was removed from his mother s care 

1 roi? 8f TroAtnorcpous wv oiicen yoi'iar’ cAa$pa, 

KaraAfiVovre? tfinytrf, tol? yepaioi? 
alrj)(pav yip toito ptra rpopuyoim — ftrovra 
nettrSai 77po<r$4 vtt»i avSpa no-XaioTspov 
jJSe XfWcSi' e^ovra Kaprj ttoXiov rc yixtiov 
Oipov airoTTveiovr aXicipov it xovirj 
ai(T\pa ray' 6<f)6a Audit <cai vtpunjrov cOeti' 

Aal XP^ a yi/aaOivTa.’ vtoitri Sc ttovt’ ctcouccv 

urfrp’ ipnrj<s (lyAftiv avQos ejpj — Tyrteus, Bergk op. at 398. 
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when he was about seven, hts father s day was passed almost entirely 
away from home, and tenderly attached to their children as the Greeks 
were, this tenderness did not lead them to take an intelligent interest 
in a child s upbringing, in which the parents had little share, for a 
father who had engaged an efficient attendant and competent in- 
structors for his son had done all that the most exacting theorist 
could require 

The cause of this curiously detached attitude lies in the radical 
difference between the ancient and the modern conception of the 
objects of education Jn our view education is directed to the 
advantage of the individual who belongs to himself, but the ancients 
sought the advantage of the State, to whom a man belonged 

This theory carried to its logical conclusion would oblige the 
State to undertake the whole of a boy’s education, but save in Sparta 
it contented itself with providing him with two years military train- 
ing at the age of eighteen, and left his previous studies to * private 
enterprise 

A Greek lad s education therefore fell into two parts the first 
from seven to eighteen y ears of age, the second, from eighteen to twenty 
During this latter period it is easy to follow his life, but not so easy 
to discover how he spent the preceding eleven years in acquiring the 
very slender amount of knowledge which constituted a liberal education 
in a world which had not much past of its own, and had not \et 
learnt to take an interest in the past of “ barbarian ’ nations 

Until he was seven a boy remained in the charge of his mother 
and nurse, but about that age he passed into the care of an elderly 
male slave, called a pedagogue, who had no literary duties but whose 
function it was to attend him to and from school, and to teach him 
the ordinary rules of good behaviour — “not to sit with his feet crossed, 
nor to lean his chm on his hand , not to stare about him in the 
streets, but to keep his eyes fixed modestly on the ground, how to 
wear the big cloak which was hts outdoor dress (Plate IV), and 
how to eat tidilv, taking one finger to relishes and sauce, two to 
bread and fish The conventional representation of a pedagogue is 
an elderlv man, with bald head, long beard and wrinkled forehead 

(i>g 36) 
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There were three branches of learning — grammar, music and 
gymnastics , until he was fourteen a boy was principally concerned 
with the two first-named, hut at fourteen he was supposed to have 
finished his studies in “ grammar, ’ and it was replaced by gymnastics 
to which and music, he chiefly devoted his attention during the last 
four years of his school life 

“ Grammar comprised reading, writing and a little elementary 
arithmetic After three years instruction the pupil could usually begin 
to read the poets, his acquaintance with their works was not, hoiv 
ever, postponed until he could read them for himself The great 
poets supplied the religious influence m Greek life, and a Greek child 
learnt by heart passages from Homer and Hesiod as an English child 
learns passages from the Bible These were committed to memon 
from the oral instruction of the teacher, and we now see why education 
proceeded at so leisurely a pace , theie were, of course, no home lessons 
for there were no school books and though a Greek boy had not 
continuous holidays, there were a sufficient number of public festivals 
to seriously interrupt the course of study, for during these the schools 
were closed, and it is recorded as characteristic of a mean man that he did 
not send his children to school during the month Anthesterion because 
half of it was occupied by public festivals, and he thereby saved a 
whole month s school fees 1 

Besides selections from the works of Homer and Hesiod, a Greek 
boy had to learn the many popular songs, hymns, catches, dirges and 
choral odes knowledge of which constituted a liberal education Few 
of these have come down tons except in quotation because the greater 
part of a Greek gentlemans library was housed in his head, and every- 
body knew them by heart , one of the finest, the “ Song of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton, 1 which was the Athenian National Anthem (“ 1 11 
wreath my sword in a myrtle bough ), is well known m translations 
to English readers 

We learn from a terracotta statuette how writing was taught 
(Fig 26) the teacher traced the letters on the wax covered surface 
of a wooden tablet and guided the pupil s hand over these lines until 

1 Ev ftlpTOV s\a 0 to £ <f>op jtrtii 

Call stratu , Frag 11 Bergk op ett 12 ji 
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he could form them for himself, he also learnt to write m ink with 
a reed on papyrus, and as papyrus was expensive, these school exercises 
are usually written on the back of some other document 

Numbers in Greek are denoted by the letters of the alphabet, 
differentiated by accents, a r — I, but a = 1000, and the Greek boy 
learnt enough arithmetic to transact the ordinary business of life, but 
abstract quantities had no fascination for the Greek mind, and the 
followers of Pythagoras who devoted much time to their stud) were 
more concerned with the mystical qualities inherent in them than with 
their uses and capabilities 

The Greeks attached more importance to the stud) of music than 
to an) other branch of education Reading and writing were com- 
paratively late innovations which old fashioned folk viewed with some 
disfavour, but choral singing accompanied ever) public festival 1 — 

“Oh, would I were an uorj lyre’ 

A lyre of burnished uory. 

That in the Dionj sian choir 
Beauteous boyB mtght carry me ’ 

7 1 instate I if J H Mtun 

A h)mn was sung at every banquet before the symposion began, and 
catches, glees, and songs during it Thus Socrates, to put an end to 
a discussion which w~is growing heated, says ' — “ Well 1 if we are all so 
eager to be heard at once, what fitter time than now to sing a song in 
chorus,” and started one, perhaps this by Hybnas the Cretan 11 — 

1 L \ipa koXi/ ytrotprp e \t$at-rtnf 

»a« pe xaXoc - a Sts $tpmti Aloiwrtoi «s ^ /xu 
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44 My wealth’s a burly spear and brand. 

And a right good shield of hide tmtinoed 
Which on my arm I buckle. 

With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 

With these I make the sweet wine flow, 

And all around me truckle 

But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword. 

Oh • I bring these heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on thtir marrow-bones, 

To call me king and lord f ” — Frontl/ited by T. Campbell 

Then there were drinking songs 1 — 

“ To be bowed with grief is folly, 

Nnught is gimed by melancholy, 

Better than the pain of thinking 
Is to steep the sense in drinking." 

rrnmUUrti by J. H. Meriiale. 

and many others, each with its own traditional air, knowledge of which 
was as necessary as a knowledge of the alphabet, for ignorance showed 
lack of breeding. 

Music included proficiency on some instrument, usually the lyre ; at 
one time the flute was in fashion, but, besides being ungraceful, it was a 
solo instrument, and, as such, left to professional artists, the gentlemans 
object being merely to accompany himself when he sang. 

The amusements of a Greek boy did not differ materially from those 
of any other boy. We get a list of his favourite toys from a dedicatory 
epigram, which show that bay tastes have not changed much in two 
thousand years , 2 

* 05 XPV ftkouri 6 Zfxw iirtTptmjv 
TrpoKopOjj-tv yap at Sir derdjitvat, 

<71 piKX *» <t>"PH-o-«ov S’a/K'JTW, 
alvov ivtucaptvtxs /udurf tjv 

Alcaeus, Bergk op. at. 9+1 (Schol. 35). 
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was dark, but this was a local fashion, mourning for the last king 
Kodros of blessed memory, and as a rule it was white or coloured 

The Athenian ephebe was drilled for a year at Athens, then armed 
publicly with lance and buckler at the shrine of Agraulos, where he 
swore 1 not to abandon his comrade in arms, to fight for hearth and 
home and his country’s gods, to obey all magistrates and to respect the 
belief of his ancestors, “ so help me Aglauros, Enyahos, Ares, Zeus, 
Thallo AuxS and Hegemone ” His second year was spent in the 
frontier guard of which there were two branches, infantry and cavalry, 
and at its expiration he was free from further service, unless war broke 
out 

In the fifth and fourth centuries b c an ephebe was entirely occupied 
with physical culture , but in later tunes he was expected to continue his 
other studies, and a Greek writer draws the following picture of a well- 
born youth s day 0 — “ He rises early from his unluxunous bed, washes 
away the remains of sleep from his eyelids with pure water, and with his 
classtc cloak fastened on his shoulders by a clasp, he leaves his father s 
house With downcast eyes, lookihg at no one whom he meets He is 
escorted by a decorous train of servants and pedagogues, who bear after 
him the honourable material for toil, no ivory combs to smooth hts 
locks, no painted pictures of bea iteous objects, no mirrors, but in their 
stead writing-tablets, volumes which enshrine the value of ancient deeds, 
and, if he is going to his music master, his lyre When his mind is 
satiated with lessons diligently learnt, he trains his body by liberal 
exercise , m peace he practises the arts of war, casting the javelin, and 
hurling the dart with steady hand Then come the sports of the 
palaestra, and under t'ne sun s fierce raj s he roYis Yus bod) in the dust 
till the sweat drops from it in the struggle Next a brief bath and a 
frugal meal, and then his masters come again, expounding which hero 
was brave and which prudent, and who was famed for justice, who for 
temperance Night puts an end to toil, and recruited by needful food, 
he enjoys the sound and refreshing slumber which is the reward of 
hard work 

The statuettes show us this model j outh on his way to the palaestra 
(Fig 28), stngtl and oil-flask tn hand It must not, however, be 

1 JiTtmrus, Flortleg 41, N 141 
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supposed that he had no amusements , of these cock-fighting was one of 
the most popular, another statuette shows us a somewhat older youth 
(Fig 29), no longer wearing his working-dress, but draped in a mantle of 
ceremony, with a woollen fillet wreathed with ivy on his head, on his 
way to a feast with his pet cock under his arm In addition to the 
amusements of private life, the young man, as the flower of the state, and 
therefore most pleasing to the gods, took a prominent part m all festal 
processions, embassies, etc 

A Greek usually married young, hut that made little difference in his 
way of life, for “ for a man to remain indoors, instead of devoting 
himself to outdoor pursuits is a thing discreditable/ and an Athenian 
gentleman in the fourth century b c gave the following account of his 
day to Socrates 1 — 

‘‘Why then, my habit is to rise early when I may still expect to 
find at home this, that, or the other friend ivhom I may wish to see 
Then, if anything has to be done in town, I set off to transact the 
business and take a walk , or if there is none, my groom leads my 
horse on to the farm I follow, and so make the country road my walk, 
which suits me as well or better than pacing up and down the colonnade 
After I have looked round the farm I generally mount my horse and 
take a canter I put him through his paces, avoiding neither slopes, 
ditches, nor streams, only taking care not to lame him That done, the 
groom leads him home, and I return too, partly walking, partly running, 
and when 1 get home I have a bath and a rub down, and then I take my 
midday meal 

This was rather an exceptional way of life for a townsman, though 
it must fairly represent the ordinary pursuits of a country gentleman, 
of whom Fig 30 gives us an excellent portrait, a burh, rough-looking 
person in military costume, who would come up to Archilochus’ idea of 
what a soldier should be - 
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“ Boast me not your valiant captain 

Strutting fierce with measured stride. 

Glorying in his well-trimmed beard and 
Wavy ringlet’s measured pride 

Mine be he tl at s short of stature, 

Firm of foot with curved knee. 

Heart of oak in limb and feature, 

And of courage bold and f ee ’ 

Translated by J H Merhale 

Most dwellers in towns spent the morning in the agora, where they 
did the household shopping, and in the law courts, where a good deal of 
time was taken up in the performance of civic duties and took their 
exercise m the colonnades 

Afternoon and evening were the hours consecrated to social inter- 
course , the evening meal was served about sunset, and after it the 
guests, having offered three libations, sang a hymn such as the 
following 1 — 

“Pray we or not, great love, do thou supj ly 
All good , all harm, e en to our piayers, deny ’ 

Translate l 6y Dr H Welleslev 

as a prelude to the symposion or drmking-feast, at which they 
entertained each other with songs, riddles and discussions On very 
grand occasions the assistance of professional musicians and dancing-girls 
was called in A statuette shows us one of these with balls in her hands 
(Plate VII ), *' and with these in her hands she falls to dancing, and the 
while she dances she flings them into the air, overhead she sends them 
twirling, judging the time they must be thrown to catch them as they 
fall m perfect time ” 

Sometimes a symposion nas a mere drinking bout, but though we 
can hardly believe that it was such a “ feast of reason and a flow of 
soul * as Plato and "Xenophon suggest, its attraction lay not onlv in its 
opportunity for drinking, it was a means of social intercourse A Greek 
found no pleasure complete unless “enjoyed with friends,” and his 
feeling is well expressed in the words of a popular refrain — 

1 Zev (Satri A«f, ra ptv etr6 Ao rat tu^o/ievo s rat oMWfrots 
ififit. S/Sou ra 8< Xvypa teat tv^o/sfiuv ampVKois 
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“ Quaff with me the purple wine. 

And in youthful pleasures join , 

Crown with me thy Sowing hair, 
ith me love the beauteous fair , 

When sweet madness £lls m) soul, 

Rate thou too, without control 
When I m sober, sipL with me 

Into dull sobrietj 1 — Iramlatel ij J H Meriiale 

Turning from the lessons the stituettes teach us to the statuettes 
themselves, it will be noticed at once how few they are in comparison 
with their feminine counterparts, about one in fifteen is the usual propor 
tion All the specimens, however, merit careful attention , the figure on 
Plate IV representing a laughing boy, is noticeable not only for its 
expression, which is unusually animated for a terracotta statuette, but 
for the extreme care with which all the details of the costume are 
rendered, mantle, fillet and sandals fastened with cross-way thongs 
Another (Plate IV ) has an interesting peculiarity of technique, the 
nude portions are not merely dipped in lime-wash and then parntqd, they 
are enamelled m colour, and hence the excellent preservation of the 
surface and the colour The same technique appears in several other 
statuettes in the British Museum collection representing Leda and the 
swan, a grotesque old woman, etc In the first century b c the potters 
of Centorbi in Sicily reverted to this technique with great success, an 
Eros (Plate VIII ) has the nude portions enamelled in pink, and other 
statuettes in a lurid purple which is the reverse of pleasing 

In order to fully appreciate the excellence of the Tanagra statuettes 
at their best period wc have only to compare Fig 28 and Fig 29, both 
representing the semi-nude figure of a youth The graceful, easy pose, 
the effective contrast of the nude forms and the drapery, the gentle 
expression of the Tanagra youth, make up an artistic whole in which we 
see the ideal ephebe of Greek fancy , the other figure, which probably 
comes from the neighbouring district of Eretria, and belongs to a later 
period, gives us a faithful and conscientious portrait of the ephebe as he 
was, seen through a less artistic medium than the Praxitelean ideal 

1 2n /ioL rivt tme/xr, cmm£an;£cp«, 
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The same may be said of the stalwart warrior shown in Fig 30, who 
bears the same relation to the youthful armed warriors found among 
Tanagra figures, that the female figures from Corinth and Eretna do 
to the ordinary Tanagra type he has gained in character what he has 
lost in grace 

If we may judge from the infrequency with which they were repro- 
duced by foreign workshops, the masculine types did not enjoy the 
same favour as the feminine ones, and this was probably the case , they 
were consecrated to the glory of the ephebe, and represent a phase of life 
and thought which was too local, too exclusively Greek to appeal to 
nations among whom it did not exist 
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“To shaggy Pan and all the wood-nymphs fair, 

Fast by the rock this grateful offering stands, 

A shepherd’s gift — to those who gave him there 
Rest, when he fainted in the sultry air. 

And reached him sweetest water with their hands.” 

Translated by J. W. Burgos. 
&pi£oKopa toS< ITaei *rat aiXidatv Olro 
Scbpov xrrb tricorn at Ott S otos oloid/ios 
oil ex' v—' u£aAcov Oepto? pey a KtK/xrjSna 
Taitrav, opt£ acrat X ( P rrl xtwp 

As\te, AntLol. Pal. 'til. (App. rim. ) 291. 

The border-land of Greek mythology is peopled u’ith a throng of 
beings neither human nor divine, satyrs, nymphs — “those daughters 
fair of /Egis-bearing Jove,” — and nereids, who filled a very large place 
in popular fancy, and who, especially to the country folk, were ever- 
present and very real. The shepherd heard them as he wandered 
with his flocks among the mountains : 1 — 

“ Pan on his oaten pipes awakes the strain. 

And fills with dulcet sounds the pastoral plain; 

Lured by his notes the nymphs their bowers forsake, 

From ciery mountain, running stream and lake, 

From eiery hill and ancient groic around, 

And in the mazy dance trip o’er the ground.” 

Translated by J. H. Meriiale. 

it was the wood-nymphs whom he thanked for grateful shade at 
noon-day, and for the fresh springs at which his parched flock slaked 

1 Aitos cTtl cripiyyi /leXiferm tiKtXa&j Ilai' 
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their thirst , it was Pan who sent the hunter home with well filled 
bag These spirits were not all beneficent the nymphs waited at the 
bottom of the reedy pools, and dragged the shepherds down to death , 
the sailor saw the nereids dancing and singing on the tops of the waves, 
and prayed that they might not wish him to dwell with them in the 
halls of their father Nereus, and so these minor divinities were the objects 
of a more constant and careful worship than the great Olympian gods 
and goddesses who were the official protectors of states and cities 

The townsman into whose life wood-nymphs and nereids entered 
in a far less degree, peopled his world with attendant spirits, more 
particularly concerned with the occupations of a human life in its 
relations to other human lives, — who presided over its every act from 
birth to death, and had charge of everything connected with it 
from a ladys wool basket to the cups for a drinking feast The 
form under which popular fancy conceived these attendant spirits was 
very vague and indefinite, until Greek literature crystallized them into 
shape by providing art with a series of graceful conceptions to which 
it gave plastic expression The potters could not neglect so fertile a 
field and one so admirably suited to the character of their wares, and 
in every centre of production we find figures which are neither 
presentments of divinities nor studies from real life, but something 
between the two, the form of which varies according to local taste 
It is to this class that the semi-nude maidens and winged children 
of Tanagra belong , in Athens the spirits take a severer, more sculptural 
form, often of fully-draped female figures both winged and wingless at 
Myrina we find floating youths and maidens changed by the addition of 
a pair of wings into Eros and Nike, and in Italy, too, the same winged 
youthful forms occur, usually semi nude and leaning against a pillar 
The grave and stately maiden with arms uplifted (Fig 16) is 
a fine specimen of the type which these figures take under the influence 
of the delicate and rather severe laws of Attic taste, but we can 
hardly picture her as presiding over a wool-basket or a mirror — 
rather she is one of the maidens to whom Athene committed the 
care of the youthful Encthomos, or a divine attendant bearing water for 
the purification of those about to sacrifice to the “ deathless gods, and 
is a worthy sister of the beautiful little nude cup bearer (Plate VI ), 
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crowned with ivy, who is one of the gems of the British Museum 
collection This figure, owing to its beauty, is known as Ganymede, 
the cup-bearer of Zeus, but it would be equally well adapted for the 
genius of a S)mposion, waiting with jug and cup to minister to the 
pleasure of the guests 

The maidens and winged children of Tanagra are separated from 
these two Attic figures by a wide difference of taste The local 
preference, as we have already seen, was for delicately idealized 
realism, and so we find that the supernatural character of these 
attendant spirits is indicated not by giving them wings, but by partially 
undraping them and seating them out of doors to show that they 
were not to be taken for mere mortal maidens (Plate VIII ), but for 
the genu who presided at their toilet, their games and their pleasures 
Sometimes they hold a mirror, sometimes a fruit, a mask, or a 
tambourine, but little importance can be attached to these accessories 
which were distributed very much according to the caprice of the potter 
The winged figures of Tanagra are the little loves afterwards so dear 
to Hellenistic art, distinguished only from mortal children by their 
w inglets (Plate V ) These loves are not the great god Eros of early 
Greek mythology, nor even the naught) boy-love of the earlier poets 
(Fig 8)i 

“ Innumerable curling tresses grace 
His impudent and rakish face. 

His hands are tiny, but their power 
Extends to Pluto’s gloomy bower 
The peevish urchin carries wings 
With which from heart to heait he springs, 

As little birds, from spray to spray 

Fly carelessly, in wanton play ” — Translated by Rev W. Shepherd 
Not content with one love, later lyrists brought into being a whole 
troop of loves to sport and play with human hearts - — 

* Jlvr \0KQfi0v to Kapavoi *X tl ^ no.fxov to rpocturov 
fiiKKiXa fitv ttjvo) to fianpa Se ySaXAct. 

fiaXXfl re is ’Ax«porra kcu ’AlSeo) ySaaxXrya — Moschus It! l 12 — 15 
° OlK tt fi OlS <T«l)V SlX) KttKOtTl, KOI KOTTIW 
'fiptilTCT, Tt KCLKOV TOVTO , Tt fit ^iXcytTC , 

‘'He yap eyw Tt raOat, Tt roups trt , S»/Xov, ’Ep torts 
u>s to rapos rai£<s$ depots dorpaydXois 

Asklepiades, slnthol Pal xn 46 
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“Ye iotrts why doth it so content je 
To renl the hearts of men* 

1 hmk, loves, if mischief should beset me, 
ould it not gneie you then ? 

No 1 by m> faith 1 you d stra ght forget me, 

And to yovi dice again 1 * — Tr/rnhtei lj C Mmvus 

The Tnnign sprites issume the form of these latest creations of 
Greek literature , they flit and float about and personify the pleasure 
they dispense to mortals Sometimes they are crowned and wreathed, 
they play on divers instruments, they muffle themselves up coquettishly 
in their cloaks in imitation of human beings, sometimes they bear 
mirrors, caskets, fans (Plate V ) or perfumes, but whatever the 
occupation of the moment, whether to serve beauty, or to promote 
the mirth of a banquet, they dance gaily along, adding to the joy of 
life by the zest with which they perform their duties 

If we turn to the woodland spirits ruled over by 

• “ Pan, the cloven-footed deity, 

Dread king of sylvan A ready, 

not the least picturesque among them are the satyrs, the wild men of 
the woods, rough and unkempt, with forms cast in human mould, but 
covered with shaggy hair, and with a little feathery tail and pigs ears 
to mark their beast nature 

The satyr of Greek literature is a creature “ flown with insolence 
and wine,” skilled in the dance, revelling and noting over the country 
in the train of Dionysos, but there is an earlier tradition of a gentler 
satyr-race whose haunts were where 1 

“Through orchard plots with fragrance crowned. 

The clear cold fountain murmuring flows, 

And forest leaves with rustling sound, 

Invite to soft repose ” — Truncated ly J H Merivale 

To one of these Greek legend gave a name, Marsyas, and told 
his story thus —Marsyas (Fig 34), like Pan, was a skilled performer 
on the reed pipes, and in an evil hour he drew near to listen to the 
dulcet strains which Athene was drawing from a double flute, her own 
* *A Se (u8 tap) tfw^pov xcXa&t Si vcSiuv 

fiaXtvtDv a Ouro'oi&tvtQV St cjiiWiov 

Ktu/ia Karapptt — Sappho, Frag +, Bergk op at 8Sr 




liHus, 1 'Hom Sicily ~ 

Bril ,T/« r j) 2 (j, Atti'ni>ant Spirit 
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invention, to imitate the dying shrieks of the gorgon Medusa ; but 
when she saw herself mirrored in a forest pool 1 
“ Athena flung aua\, 

From her pure hand, the noxious instruments 
It late had touched, and thus did sa\, 

‘Hence, je bines of beautj, hence 1 
What? Shall I mj charms disgrace, 

B\ mating such an odious face 5 ’ ’’ — ~lr omitted ly J. H. Merit ale. 

Marsyas laughed, but he picked up the discarded flutes, and 
entranced with their music and certain of success, challenged Apollo to 
a contest in which the victor was to work his will on the vanquished. 
The upshot of the trial Alcams tells • - — 

“ No more, mid Phrygian pines, the trills 
Of the sweet-sounding flute Athena flung aua\ 

Will echo as of jorc among the listening hills. 

Hushed now, poor Satyr, is tin pleasant Jay, 

Fast bound thj hinds, for that thj mortal breath 

And goatherd pipes, fcired not to ue 

With Phoebus’ golden lyre, and thou of death. 

Hast gained the crown, not uctorj.” 

Marsyas was flayed alive b\ Apollo’s orders, but our statuette 
does not deal with the last scene in the tragedy, we only see him in 
festal trim, pla)ing on his pipes, a wreath of ivy -leaves in his hair, 
a cloak floating over his shoulders, hair and beard well brushed, as 
if to heighten the contrast between the crouching figure and the 
glorious beauty of his invisible antagonist. The artist has not shrunk 
from emphasizing all the details of his beast nature, shaggy pelt, 
pointed ears and feather) tail. The legend, as t)pifying the triumph 
1 *A fib 'A Alim 

tipyal ' ippul £i 6 ' iepa? «W» \tipvs, 

«— « t* UpptT attryya, <ro>/.aTi Xtpa 

oi Tart t’yu kaniiniTi Xlfxispu- — MiU'iniDF!, BtrgV op. fit. U4J. 

i OijccV uiu <fyvy nji mnvrp'Ufxn £>t ~urt. piXCas 

npnipa Ot' «frpi/n>n <>/i£i 09 com'«wi 

m’S in crciTi niAa/imi Tfiirwi i?o? Ipyoi Af'uwi, 
wc vpit hraififprtt r\p$nya it 2anp< 

A»; yap uAt Kro—tflatf tr^iyyxj A*/"** 0*1 «*a •t L otfiu> 
fan Tut iin, fatal tit «/«» i/matraf. 

Awttm 5 ot icYa'£oiT£s Tirol dto/ipiyyt pt\ i\poi 

at'Mwi tti frriipnt iLVA* alfx »» — jtnftth P A Ml. { App. 
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of Greek over barbarian, was a favourite one with the artists of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, who feeling the impohcy of laying so much 
stress- on Musyas' beast nature, made bun human, save for h\s ears — 
and the wits of Athens made merry over the Satyr of Praxiteles who 
had lost his tail ! 

Another woodland musician (Plate VI.) challenged Apollo 1 — 

“ Fan, the bnght-hiyred god of Pastoral, 

Goat-footed, two-homed, amoious of noise, 

Who jet is lean and Ioieless and doth owe. 

By lot, all loftiest mountains crowned with snow, 

AH tops of hills and cliffy highnesses, 

All sylvan thickets , and the fortresses 
Of thorniest quenches here and there doth ro'e 

Translated by T Chapman 

the gay insouciant being, leader of sylvan mirth and revelry, whose 
appearance so charmed the gods in festal assembly m Olympos, that 
“they .call the name of him Pan because he delighted them all,' and 
to whom mortals sang . 2 

“ lo Pan 1 we sing to thee, 

King of famous Arcady 1 
Mighty dancer 1 follower free 
Of the nymphs, mid sport and glee 1 
Io Pan, sing merrily. 

To our merry minstrelsy.” — Translated by J. H. Meriule. 

To charm the mountain nymphs, Pan fashioned the reed pipes, 
and challenged Apollo to prove his lyre the better instrument 
Worsted in the contest he withdrew to his woodland fastnesses, content 

1 alyivoBqv, Bixtpwra, t^tAo/cporo!’, oar' ui>d Ki<rt] 
hcv&pytVT' a/iwSt? tftona yopoyjBtm i 
aiTf K<tr aiytXiiro^ rrerp-rp: erTtifioviri Kuprjyct 
IISi’, di’aKfx/ l uJ | uei'«(, \optov Bebv, iyXalBtipnV 
aujyiTjevS , os irdvra Xo<£oi t afidevra XfXoyx* 

Kal Kopitfxis iphav Kal TTfTpjjnrra AtXfiBa 
tf>oira. B’ tvBa. (rat ivBa Sui puyjrqia. 7n*i'u 

Home*, Hynn to Pan, 1 — 7 . 

’ ’n ndv, ‘ApnaSia.^ pfStutv iiXa twas, 

6pyr}(Trd, Bpoyuitit? oiraSc Ni/x$aK, 
ytXatrtias, w Ilttv, or’ r/tous 
(v^ptxrLvaun, rtturS’ aN&ics k 

Schol. Cu-USTR. ? , Bergk op. at. 12 BP. 
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with the adoration of his special votaries the shepherds and hunters, 
and many were the offerings made 

“To shaggy Pan, and all the wood-nym] hs fair ’ 

He was himself a mighty hunter, the character in which our statuette 
represents him with scrip and staff (Plate VI ), and he was moreover 
the patron of all simple light-hearted folk, and more than any other 
divinity typifies that delight in living which is the keynote of the 
Greek attitude towards life and death To the Greek “life ’ was 
earthly life, this world was beautiful, and the best he had to hope 
for in the nether world was a poor, faint copy of its joys, it is this 
love of life, this joy in the mere fact of being slue, not dead, which 
separates the ancient world so sharply from the modern,- — to the Greek, 
life was not a vale of tears, it was a garden full of flowers with 
“Gatlcr ye roses while yc may. 

Old time will still be flying, 

fora motto, and it is this joyous spirit, of which Pan was the’outward 
expression, which is such a joy and refreshment to our world in its inter- 
vals of sighing “vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit 
The popularity m legend and in art of the sea-nymphs, the 
nereids, is in striking contrast to the silence of Greek literature about 
them , there they hardly appear at all, and then only in the tram of 
their sister Thetis, but doubtless their importance m legend is largely 
due to their connection with the story of Achilles and the events of 
his brief life 

When Homer tells the tragic tale of how •Vchilles lost his dearest 
friend Patroklos 1 — 

“ \\ horn I honoured most 
Of all my comrades, lo\ed him as my soul 
Him ha\e I lost and Hector from his corpse 
Hath strijj'cd those arms, those weight! , beat ecus arms, 

A man el to behold, which from the gods 

Pclcus recened, a glorious gift. — I o*r> Dekby s I rami Mum 

1 < — <t <u\t& era pot 

IlarfXxcAo? rui —tpt — iirwr t or traipuv 

7 ro» tui a— wA«cnx t*i \w S *L<n»p 

8 fuxrat u— xr< irtXta/ a (ktTpa tfxir&it 
koAu — 7/jf, x\ltl *»0 — *4 
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how at the prayer of his goddess-mother, silver-footed Thetis, f-fephaistos 
fashioned for him 1 — 

“ A shield vast and strong, 

A breastplate, dazzling bright as flame of (ire. 

And next, a weighty helmet for his head, 

Fan richly wrought, with crest of gold above, 

Then last, well-fitting greaies of pliant tin.” — Lord Derby’s hanslation 

he passes over the delivery of the armour in a few words, 2 

“ She, like a falcon, darted swiftly down, 

Charged With the glittering arms Hephaistos wi ought.” — Iltd, 

but for some reason, possibly this very reticence, the scene took hold 
of popular fancy, which decorated and adorned it with the graceful 
figures of Thetis’ sister-nereids, the sea-maids throng, 3 

“ Whose dance enrings 
The eternal mo springs. 

When dances heaven star glancing 
Adoringly, 

And the white moon is dancing.” — Translated by W. Way. 

and instead of the solitary figure of Thetis we see 4 

“The sea maids flitting by shores Eubcean, 

From the depths where the golden amils are 
Of the fire god, a hero’s harness bearing.” — Ibid. 

The story gains in grace what it loses in pathos, for our attention 
is distracted from the doomed figure of Achilles, to the graceful sisters 

1 7roiei St irpiaTirTTa (ritKOt t£ cm[inpvv re, 

rdf apa cii OJipqKa tfiativoTfpov Trvpbs ai’iy^s 
Tti'ft St oi Kopifla Ppiaplji, KporuifioLq apapviov 
KaXrjv SatSaAtjji', tin. St xpifrco v XotfiOV, rj nei 

Tti A St oi KnyuSas tavov Kamrtrepoto — Iliad, XI ill. 60^ — Ol2 

2 7j S' i? Stove ftov Trdpa Sv»pa tftepoura — Ibid. XIX. 3. 

3 ore icai A i.os aerrtpioTrb? 
a ve^optwtv aX6qp 
^lopeiet St StXava 

(cat TrivTijKovra. Kopat 
Nijptos at *ara 7 -ovtov 
(Icvdwv re roraptuv 

StVas xopeinpevai — Lurip. Ion. 1 07b jf. 

4 N^prjStv S’ EifioiSas d«rus Atn-oiVat 
H^moron trecoy ah/tot-iov 

p. 6 x&o is dun-toms «<£tpov rci^ewv — Eurip. Elect 442^ 
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who bear their heavy burdens so light!) over the sea It is this 
version of the legend which our statuette illustrates (Pig 32), and 
borrowing yet another touch from popular fancy, adds a dolphin steed, 
the good-humoured clums) beast, who plays so important a part in all 
sea legends, and forms a piquant contrast to the graceful maiden who 
sits securel) upon his bach, giving all her care to the helmet 
“Tair richly wrought, with crest of gold thoie" 

The composition is worth) of note for two reasons , it illustrates 
a definite legend, and it is evtdentl) a close cop) of some famous 
sculptural group Statuettes inspired b\ some famous statue are not 
rare, but in that case the potter usual)) simplifies the design, and gives 
only its mam features , here he has given the details of the original, the 
round face, small head with its close curls, the attitude of the Nereid, 
sitting tight on her dolphin, the wind blown drapery strained tightly 
across her knees by the pace at which the dolphin dashes along, even the 
elaborate helmet, difficult though its reproduction was in clay* The 
same design appears on the lid of a little gold box (I lg 33) of fifth 
century (405 n e ) Attic workmanship, and considering the great interest 
taken at Athens m all matters pertaining to the sea, it is not strange if 
the potter attempted a cheap reproduction of a popular group Mrs 
copy is not highly finished, the hair is only rough h indicated at the back 
of the head, the gra\ ing too! has slipped at the corner of the mouth, 
giving the face rather a sulky expression, one hand is a flat, shapeless 
mass, the fingers of the other are not separated and contrast curiouslv 
with the care bestontd on the helmc f, but rbc /after is the Acynoft. of tht 
composition , a Nereid on a dolphin might be 1 

“escorting Achilles, the licet foot sen 
Of Ilictu with King Aganemnon, on 
Unto where broad Sjbio s, seaward creep ng 
Rijjlcd an! gl tiered on Irojan strand — Irtnifite { ly Wav 

but a Nereid with a helmet in her hands could onl\ be journevmg to 
Achilles tent The beautiful design, the. clumsy hands, and the tlabor- 

* —Opel ul Tol T '( ©€T 

»o*^i a\fi 1 “Wtor V\iA/ 

■ni Vyo/Mpivit Tpii'n 

t— 1 2 1 oerrovic —I tuts Ft t 45 ” 7 *" 
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ate helmet are all typical of a Greek potter’s work, for it was grace and 
novelty of design, not finish of detail, which was expected of it 

The humorous side of Greek life is the only one about which the 
statuettes tell us nothing, because the intense objection which the Greeks 
had to absolute realism »n art, led them to exclude a class of subject, 
the comic, in which we should have thought that they, with their keen 
sense of humour, would delight, but comic events happen only m real life 
and generally lose their point when transferred to that ideal world which, 
in the eyes of the Greeks, was the only sphere of art , art could 
however represent a scene from real life in a spirit of jest, if that scene 
could be transferred from the real to the ideal world 

The accompanying statuette (Fig 36) is an excellent example of 
this , at first sight it represents an every day scene, a pedagogue with his 
young charge, but a closer inspection shows that the pedagogue has a 
socratic satyr face and pig’s ears, that he holds a wine jar on his head, and 
the child a bunch of grapes in hts hand, and that the group therefore 
represents an elderly Seilenos taking the little god Dionysos to school, 
and thoughtfully bearing a jar of wine for their mutual refreshment 
there The humour of the situation lies in the idea of a Seilenos, a 
maudlin old good-for-nothing, assuming the functions of a governor, and 
of the god Dionysos walking sedately to school through the streets like 
a good little boy 

The Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor and Italy did not share this 
objection to realism in art, and we find countless “ comic ’ figures, 
caricatures of the physical defects of the weaker parts of the population, 
the old, the crippled, the slaves, the actors There are of course some 
character-studies from real life among the Greek statuettes (Fig 24), 
but they are meant not to give a funny portrait, but a true one, whereas 
the Hellenistic figures are deliberate ca-icatures for the purpose of raising 
a laugh The Hellenistic sense of humour was a more brutal thing, 
amused by physical, peculiarities, whereas the Greek required the skilful 
commingling of incongruous ideas, as for instance the conjunction of a 
Seilenos and a pedagogue in one and the same person 

For this reason parodies, in our sense of the n ord, the degrading of 
the ideal into the real, are almost unknown in Greek art, for the only 
permissible parody was one which remained in the world of fancy 
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An amusing instance of such is the accompanying travesty of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, where instead of the graceful figure in the prime 
of manly beauty, we see an ugly old satyr (Fig 35), whose ugliness is 
only intensified by his wreath To parody the group by turning 
Hermes into a slave, and Dionysos into a squalling baby would not 
have been permissible 

It is this apt association of incongruous ideas to which the ancient 
world applied the term “ Attic salt ” , the salt is apt to lose its savour 
in translation, but there is one little folk song, on the theme of “ the 
pot called the kettle bhck,” which may bear the test 1 

“With bis cJaw the snake surprising 
Thus the crab kept morahzing — 

Out on all such turns and graces, 

Straight's the word for honest paces ” 

Translated by D K S^MDFOUD 

The bulk of the statuettes reproduced in the present publication are 
in the British Museum, and my thanks are due both to the Trustees, and 
to Mr A S Murray, Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, for permission to use them for this purpose To Mr 
Murray I have also to express my warmest thanks for his kindness, not 
only on this but on many other occasions, and for the unfading interest, 
patience, and courtesy with which he has always helped me in my work 

1 O KapKivoi <HS i<f>a 

tov o<£iv \a/3<ut', 
xpy -rex' e&upsv Ip fir* 
kcu ft. i) <jko\w. tftpovtiv 

.riergh op cit Schol 16, Frag 1291 
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Genre, Grotesque Mj thologieil 
Sjmposion 57 f 1 62 

1 migri 17 3, 48 stituetu* ironi 17 
J« 44 (1 14 lil to t>i 

Temples SVi nin/t-r Statuettes 

Tomlts $«i muter MatuetUs 
loj' 4 11 44 4“ >S 
Tret vv orship 2; 

\ise», 9 to, i» 12, 28,35,35 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN MONOCHROME 


I A !o\ AMMAL 
" A IiOLL 

3 R VENDING BREAD 

4. NHdf WITH AN ALAI* ASTRO'S 

5 MkE 

6 MOULD AND CAST 

7 tROS BURNING A EUTTERFLV NOT RE 

TOUCHFD 

8 SAME IICURb KCTOLCHED 

9 AKCIIAIC VEILED GODDESa 

lO \ ElLEtt GODDESS OF LATER IN PE 
n GROTFSQUE FIGURE 

12 OSCILLUM 

>3 APHRODITE FROM LARNAC \ 

>4 ATHENA 

1 3 Mask, of pvn 

16 AN ATHENIAN MUIK 

17 GREER I AT V IN OUTDOOR PRESS 

>8 APHROniT# WITH \ USt OF FFRFUMF 


19 ARTEMIS 

"O CREEL LADA IN OUTDOOR PRESs 
-I GREEK GIRL WITH A PET BIRD 
CORINNV 

=3 A LITTLE GIRL 
-4 IN THE NUKSERV 
A GREER VfADONN A 
•*6 THE WRITING J ESsON 
- \ CO->V CHAT 

•'S AN ATHLFTF 
"9 A PWQUETFR 

30 v sornrrR 

31 GREER EU)\ IN f \I_\ DRESS 

y NEREID WITH Till HELMET OF ACIIILU ■» 
3^ NFktlD DESIGN FROM \ COLD I OX 
34 MARsA AS 

j, SATVR WITH THf INFANT DfOMsOS 
j6 SEILVNOS AS A PFDVC OCUE WITH THI 
AOLNC PION\sO» 











Fig 12 O ctuxst 
Brt 1 / s B 1,6 
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